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join the swing 
to this NEW 
Cook Book 
--- 600.000 
women have 
done so! 





More than 600.000 copies of BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS NEW Cook Book have already been sold, 
nearly 100.000 of them to enthusiastic Home Economics 
Teachers! 

That brings to a total of 5 million (5.300.708, to be 
exact), the number of BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Cook Books now in use. 


These figures tell you a lot about women’s response to a 
modern cook book that meets their individual needs. It will 
serve you and your students equally well in classroom or 
kitchen. 

\s a home economies teacher, or home economist, you 
vet a special low rate, when you buy BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS NEW Cook Book, Priced $3.95 at bookstores. 
it is yours for only $2.75 for 1 to 9 copies; $2.50 for LO or 
more copies, Add 50c¢ in Canada, Order by Coupon on 
page 31 in Coupon Service Section. 


Better Homes & Gardens NEW Cook Book 

















HOW AN 








ANTISEPTIC CAN HELP 
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YOUR CLASSROOM XC 


Most Cold Remedies Cannot Kill Germs. 
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Be Sure You Use An Antiseptic 
to Fight Colds and Sore Throat. br ; — 4 
0 eee £ x Bere et OY ; 

al ‘« F \ 
You know how a cold once started can run through an £ t a A ‘ 3 
co . > F ‘ ¢ 
entire classroom. Like most people you probably have Swe: E “ 2 h 3 
your own pet remedy. But most cold remedies do not kill f Ne < 
we 
ba er ox if 
%, 


germs that cause so much of the misery of a cold. That is a job 
for an antiseptic. So whatever else you may do, at the first 
sign of a sneeze or a sniffle, gargle with Listerine Antiseptic because 
it kills germs by millions. It helps ease the discomforts of a cold... 
relieves your irritated throat and makes you feel better. 
Actual tests showed reductions of bacteria on mouth and throat surfaces ranging 
up to 96.7° fifteen minutes after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80°; one hour later. 
What’s more, in tests over a 12-year period, those who gargled Listerine Antiseptic regularly twice a day 
had fewer colds, and usually milder colds, and fewer sore throats, than those who did not gargle Listerine. 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE LAMBERT COMPANY 


Teaching Helps On Health and Hygiene 

Send for the Lambert Care Kit (coupon on page 33) 
for interesting and helpful material on the subject of 
The Kit contains a colorful chart for 


LIS TICRUME 


bacteria and health. 
your bulletin board and folders to distribute to students 
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showing how bacteria affect our daily lives and health. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
the most widely used antiseptic in the world 
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Pan-frying made easy the Crisco way 





To prepare foods for pan frying, 
first coat evenly with flour. Shake 
food in paper bag containing flour 
and seasonings. 


Coat all pieces of chicken thoroughly. 
Save the remaining flour for thicken- 
ing gravy later on. 


Se pene +1?" 


P/. 

a 
For pan frying, use 14 cup, plus 2 
tbsps. Crisco in a 12" pan. For 
southern style chicken, use 114 to 2 
cups Crisco. With Crisco, even be- 
ginners can turn out crisp, light, 
delicately flavored fried foods. 





Fry over medium heat. Turn to 
brown on all sides. Pure, all-vege- 
table Crisco makes it easy for stu- 
dents to get excellent results. For the 
second batch, add additional Crisco 
when there is no food in the pan. 









For delicious fried foods, 
see recipes on Crisco’s new 
Recipe Round-up Label 


Cover foods which require time to 
cook through. Cook over low heat 
until tender. Once students master 
the proper technique of frying with 
Crisco, their fried foods will always 
turn out delicious and digestible. 


—= > 
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To make gravy, pour off all but 
cup drippings from pan. Blend in 
tablespoons of flour. Stir in 1 cuy 
milk and cook until thickened. 


DO be\ 


Bake and fry with 




















Dorothy Ellen Jones, see page 28 


UNING in with the Eighth Na- 

tional Home Laundry Conference, 
this issue of Practical features a 24- 
page Home Laundry Handbook. Be- 
sides articles by authorities, a round- 
up of equipment and laundry tips, 
we have taken you on a visit to the 
laboratories of nine specialists. 

Dorothy Ellen Jones, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, wrote “Every Day 
is Wash Day” (page 28). 

Eloise Davison, author of 
“There’s a Washing Machine for 
Every Need” (page 17), is a writer 
in the field of household management 
and equipment. She also serves as 
home economist consultant. 

Last spring Miss Davison was one 
of two home economist graduates 
to receive special honors from her 
alma mater, Ohio State. 


Angelyn Wadley writes from a 
rich background of teaching, super- 
vising, homemaking, and parenthood. 
After teaching in the junior and 
senior high schools, Mrs. Wadley be- 
came supervisor of home economics 
in Utah. Since 1948 she has been 
a homemaker. 





Margaret Scholl, see page 11 
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With Your Editors 


CAN AERIS DNR RENAN, ALPS Lat BONE TO a BI ON I NORE A EO why 


Her family consists of a_hus- 
band, who is in agricultural research 
under the USDA in cooperation with 
the Utah State Agricultural College 
at Logan, and five children—two 
boys and three girls. They live in 
Providence, Utah, where they gar- 
den, grow berries and fruit. 

& 

the shortage of 
homemaking teachers called’ for 
every person in the field to do a 
good job, we asked Margaret Scholl 
to write an article giving our read- 
ers some practical ideas. In “‘Let’s 
Be Better !” (page 11), 


Feeling that 


Salesmen! 
Miss Scholl outlines 25 such ideas. 
Margaret Scholl is a Consultant 
on Instructional Materials, Home 
and Family Life Education, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, Texas. 
% 

We thank all of you who an- 
swered the questionnaire in the 
September issue. You will find that 
your time and thought are reward- 
ed. Sifting through the answers to 
our questions, we discover your 
needs. Analyzing special requests 
we find ideas. It’s something like 
developing a film. As the print clar- 
ifies we get a picture of teaching 
trends—a guide for our planning. 

All your requests show changing 
trends and the need for practical 
day-to-day classroom help. 

As one teacher states it: “Teach- 
ers want to read about themselves 
and not what somebody else says they 
should be or do. They want practi- 
cal, down-to-earth accounts of hu- 
man experiences—not blueprints of 
perfection and superior perform- 
ances. They want to know that 
other teachers like themselves have 
the same problems, meet the same 
failures, experience the same suc- 
cesses. 

“They want reports about process 

not descriptions of finished prod- 
ucts. They want to know how to 
organize and manage classroom af- 
fairs. They want to know how other 
teachers cope with  time-bound, 
space-bound programs.” 

Typical requests: 

“More short cuts in food prepara- 
tion, clothing construction.” 

“How to manage the 45-minute 
period—the 55-minute period.” 

“What are the most effective ways 


"» 


of using visual aids? 


“Need materials, charts, display 
ideas for advertising the homemak- 
ing department.” 

“Give us more on bulletin boards 
fashion shows—skits—dramas— 
posters, displays, public relations.” 

“More on social relations of teen- 
agers, boy - and - girl relationships, 
marriage and homemaking—teach- 
ing boys family living.” 

“Want articles on handling stu- 
dents in limited space.” 

Today’s teacher, it seems, has 
three signal needs: 





1. To cope with crowded space and 
short periods. 

2. To understand the ‘unpredict- 
able” teen-ager and help her to a 
good family relationship. 





Angelyn Wadley, see page 14 


3. To learn more about communi- 
cation—public relations—displays— 
effective techniques in audio-visual 
use, etc. 

Another need is, to quote a teach- 
er, “How to get along with the in- 
creasing number of adults involved 
in my activities. Administration, su- 
pervisors, other teachers, specialists, 
parents and citizens generally. I 
want accounts of effective ways of 
working with the community. How 
to meet public criticism of education, 
improve public relations generally.” 

How does all this tally with your 
needs? Did you answer the ques- 
tionnaire (page 147, September)? 
Have you sent us your special re- 
quests? If not, let us have your 
ideas. We are planning an unusual 
new series of articles and we want 
to count you in! 
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WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 

IN THE LABORATORY? 

The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—front 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


PINAFORE—back 


PASIEL FINK .......... ee 
ei eee 
PASTEL VELLOW .....5....5.0 SUBS 
PASTEL GREEN .............. $0.85 
PASTEL LAVENDER ........... $1.85 


WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM .. $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
ESS || | Se $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 

The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80, It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
flat. 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 
and a new longer skirt. 


Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 


COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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People. a places. .. dates... meeting's 


IXTY-TWO county home demon- 
\ stration agents from 38 different 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were 
recognized for distinguished service 
at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association held in Chicago October 
10 to 13. 

Agents received the award for 
distinguished service because of the 
contributions they have made in de- 
veloping leadership among the peo- 
ple with whom they have worked, 
and because of the fine way in which 
they have represented the Extension 
Service. 


Food Service Meeting 

A reminder to those planning to 
attend the American Schooi Food 
Service Association meeting—it will 
be held November 17-20 at the di 
Lido Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Chairman of the meeting is Mrs. 
Thelma Flanagan, Supervisor of 
School Lunch Program, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Population Shift 

The migration of city people to- 
ward country and farm people to- 
ward the city, which is taking place 
in every state at an increasing rate, 
is described in a report by the New 
York State Experiment Station as 
one of the most profound changes 
since the beginning of the century. 
Almost three million of New York 
State’s 15 million people now live 
in the “fringe areas” outside of 
cities. 

This group is composed largely of 
young families with children under 
10 years. Eighty-nine percent of the 
families own their own homes. Gen- 


erally, they had moved to the coun- 
try in order to own homes for rear- 
ing families. However, their work 
usually was in the city. 


Bride’s Spending 

The first eight weeks of marriage 
is a period of heavy buying, accord- 
ing to Virginia Maves, editor-in- 
chief of Modern Bride Magazine. 
Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
New York City Electrical Women’s 
Round Table, Miss Maves said that 
the average bride spends $3,224 dur- 
ing this time. 

Today’s bride is usually a working 
girl, Miss Maves continued, and this 
circumstance affects her household 
purchases since emphasis is on time- 
saving equipment. The “average” 
bride is 22 years old, her husband 
is 24, and she earns $51.49 a week. 


ADA Meeting 

Nationally-recognized educators in 
the field of home economics partici- 
pated in the 37th annual meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association, 
held October 26 through 29 in Phila- 
delphia. 

Elda Robb, director of the School 
of Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, described her experi- 
ences in establishing last year a 
college of home economics and nu- 
trition in Jerusalem. Other speakers 
included Frederick J. Stare, profes- 
sor of nutrition, Harvard Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health, who 
spoke on nutrition advances. Charles 
Glen King, scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, Ine., and 
Margaret A. Ohlson, head of the 
Michigan State department of foods 
and nutrition, discussed nutrition 


Dates to Remember 
iia aan SOOSOSSSSOSSOSSSSSSSHOSHOSOOSSSOSSOSOEOSE - 


7-13—American Education Week 
11—Armistice Day 


25—Thanksgiving Day 
25—Christmas 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOVEMBER 4-5—Eighth National Home Laundry Conference, New York City 


17-20—American School Food Service Association Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 
DECEMBER 2-7—American Vocational Association Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


JUNE 28-JULY |—American Home Economics Association 46th annual meeting, 
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on processing and marketing. 


research. Dorothy L. Hussemann, 3 & 
professor of foods and nutrition at 
the University of Wisconsin, spoke 
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From Here to There 


ELIZABETH AMERY, for 26 e ® 
years state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Maryland, resigned from 


this position in September. Before 
coming to Maryland, Miss Amery 
taught on the high school and college 








“4 levels and worked with the Univer- 
ote sity of Wisconsin extension service. 
EVELYN F. MILLER has assumed 


full responsibility for state super- 
vision in Maryland. She has been a 
supervisor for the past five years, 





























tg and before that was a county super- 
d- i s 
in visor and teacher in Maryland. 
le. 
he ALICE MELENDY KING has 
’g been appointed state home cemon- 
at stration leader in Delaware. Previ- 
r- ously, Mrs. King was assistant state 
home demonstration leader in Ohio. 
1g 
is IDA B. CRAWFORD is the new 
ld director of Bristol-Myers’ educa- 
e- tional service department. She has 
Ni been assistant director of the de- 
id partment since 1950, and succeeds, 
MARION P. MORRIS, whose resig- Ri f 
nation followed her recent marriage. meee tree of ced 
2 and stains in seconds— 
in MARY E. BUSHEE has been ap- NEVER NEEDS LAUNDERING! 
i- pointed home economics field repre- 
of sentative for McCall’s Patterns Al 4 
A school service department. Formerly Use ways an y. oe 
\- a high school teacher, Miss Bushee ‘i 
| will work with extension, city, and miracloth Al e 
) state > ec ics s “viSOrs. 
: ite home economics supervisor to: ways resh 7 
|- y 7. I,’ € ‘ . . . 7 
‘ Pee magn cP finer a oe windows, This highly absorbent, lint-free miracloth 
- nance Corp. as an editor of its : fabric is ideal for dozens of cleaning, 
: Money Management materials and POLISH furniture, mirrors, cooking, sewing, pressing uses. Saves so 
~ assistant director of consumer edu- porcelain, cars, shoes. : iy 
f cation. Previously, Miss Schaefer much time and work. Encourages good 
0 was home economist with the farm — electrical appli- housekeeping. Cutter-edge carton fits 
s division of the National Safety ances, tools, silver. neatly i small space. Alway 
. eae WIPE UP spilled food eatly into small space. Always keep a 
i pilled foods. : 7 ee aes 
carton of miracloth in your classroom. 
RHEA SHIELDS, formerly home ae grease, jellies, 
é economics director for Arvin Indus- — FREE Samples and Literature 
— has been appointed director of MAKES a wonderful lint- 
ome economics for Robertshaw- free pressing cloth, 
: Fulton Controls Co. Miss Shields’ or eae pony on SEND COUPON TODAY 
; duties will be to study consumer 
needs and to work with appliance ee ee enn nena 
} manufacturers, dealers, and dis- ; "“miracloth” Sales, THE VISKING CORPORATION ; 
tributors. n 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., Dept. PHE-I! 1 
: Please send me generous sample sheet of miracloth and descriptive facts ; 
} SUZANNA SKIDMORE, formerly : oe Ee es : 
director of home economics for Wil- ' ROMme nuteds tarts Maa webeaeiidenedhaks news deapievsdetiewne eee ! 
son & Co., meat packers and food ' School 1 
! processers, aud associate food editor ODN. ccc cc cece ccc ee seccesessccensceneccensensesesocecesocces ! 
. of Parent’s Magazine, has joined ' ST EIT RC CLT Re ee TEE ETT ee TCT ET ' 
Paris & Peart, Advertising, New RR eee 
York, as head of its test kitchen. A A SAL I, 
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Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF .#° | 





Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,"’ made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 





location. 


“stretch your School Lunch 


with AerVoiDs. 


You can 
Budget Dollars" 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
schools saves money with Aer- 
Write for your copy today. No 
interesting! 


city’s 
VoiDs 
obligation. It's 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
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Trends 


a FTA ASE, AND QOL EE ST EA dy 


Highlights from the press and platform... 


points that may affect 


your future teaching 


(The italics are ours ) 


Teachers Flunk, Too 

“Teachers sometimes forget that 
if they flunk their students they 
themselves, too, have failed some- 
where. It has been found that there 
is a significant correlation between 
teachers who flunked their pupils 
and teachers who fail in the field. 
“There is an approach to the 
heart and mind of every child which 
the alert, progressive, and successful 
teacher will find. When the teacher 
really becomes interested in pupils 
and their welfare, when the school 
becomes child-centered . student 
failures will reach a new low, and 
pleasant relationships between the 
school, patrons, community, and tax- 

payers will hit a new high.” 
—Paul R. Cobb 
in Kansas Teacher 


Career Pointers 


“..A shortage of home econom- 
ics teachers and dieticians has re- 
sulted in unlimited job opportunities 
for home economics graduates. Para- 
doxically, a large number of home 
economists never use their degrees 
professionally. 

“More than half of the Illinois 
Tech home economics majors get 
married while they are still in 
school or shortly thereafter. Per- 
haps the marriageability quotient 
of home economics graduates is 
higher than for girls in other fields 
because the home economists enjoy 
an added advantage of being better 
equipped to manage a home. 

“ . . However, girls intent on a 
career will find that home econo- 
mists entering the field of education 
are insured of a_ starting salary 
ranging from $3,200 to $3,400 or 
even higher. 

“Job opportunities are not lim- 
ited to teaching. Hospitals and 
other institutions have offered up 
to $300 a month, plus maintenance, 
for trained dieticians from our de- 
partment. 

“Such fields as home service, dem- 
onstration of domestic equipment 
for large corporations, food pho- 
tography, advertising, professional 
writing, and radio work are a few 


of the areas in business now open 
to home economics graduates. 
“Textile and clothing industries 
are prosperous fields for home eco- 
nomists ... They work in testing 
laboratories, public relations, cloth- 
ing consulting, and display adver- 
tising.”’ 
Louise Mojonnier 
Chairman, Home Economics 
Department, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago 





How Teens Spend 


“. . . It costs more for a high 
school senior’s clothes and school 
expenses than it does for a high 
school freshman’s. At first, girls 
seem to spend more money on 
clothes, and boys use their money 
for food and athletic events. When 
they start dating, girls spend even 
more money on ciothes, and boys 
spend money on girls.” 

Jean Warren 

Professor of Economics of the 

Household and Household 
Management Department 

New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University 





Women at Work 

“Don’t let anybody ever tell you 
there is a ‘typical American work- 
ing woman’—because there isn’t. 

“America’s working women are 
single, married, mothers of nine 
children, of two children, of no 
children at all... and can be found 
in any of 446 occupational classi- 
fications including all the major 
professions. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, she was confined to a com- 
paratively few work areas. 

“The American working woman 
works because she has to . . . maybe 
to keep body and soul together and 
meet the mortgage or the rent bill 
... Maybe because she wants to pro- 
vide those so-called ‘‘extras’”—edu- 
-ation, extra clothing, modern ap- 
pliances, an automobile — for her 
family. 

“America’s working woman is 
contributing much to the constanily 
improving standing of living. Her 
earned dollars are circulating all the 
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time. In fact, studies indicate that 

the woman’s contributions as a 

worker and America’s economic 
health are closely tied.” 

—Alice K. Leopold 

Director, Women’s Bureau 

U. S. Department of Labor 


Tidal Wave of Children 


“In 1950 there were 10,616,291 
boys and girls of high-school age, 
15 to 19, in the United States... 
owing to fewer births in the years 
right after the depression. But by 
1960 there will be more than 15 mil- 
lion of them. So there will be nearly 
half again as many teen-agers in 
1960 as there were in 1950. . 

“As this tidal wave of children 
sweeps into adolescence we’re going 
to have the tremendous problem of 
bringing them up properly and edu- 
cating them to take over the coun- 
try when the time comes. It is an 
opportunity such as has never been 
presented before. It is also a tre- 
mendous responsibility, carrying an 
equally great hazard.” 

—Myron M. Stearns 
American Legion Magazine 


Old-Fashioned Men 


“.. There is an urgent need for 


revisions in the home management 
and family relations courses we 
give in our schools. 

“The roles of men and women in 
marriage are changing so rapidly. 
Girls are demanding rights un- 
dreamed of in the past. 

“". . Many boys and men are 
hanging on to the outmoded. It has 
become a confusing world. Boys 
must be helped to see that in losing 
some of their authority as the 
“boss,” they are gaining a com- 
panionship and mutuality of re- 
sponse that is infinitely better.” 

—Marjorie Cosgrove 

Director of Family Life Education 

Highland Park, Michigan, 
Publie Schools 


New Fun-way of Living 

“. . . There seems to be a great 
furore among the social scientists 
about the dangers of mass living 
and mass usage. But is this a real 
danger? True, this generation’s 
houses have a similarity. But it is 
a good similarity, devoted to econ- 
omy of line, utmost utilization of 
Space, greatest freedom of living. 

“... There seems to be little dan- 
ger to our culture in a conformity 
that demands a dishwasher in each 
kitchen, automatic washers, decent 
plumbing, huge windows to let in 
air, light, and the outdoors, furni- 
ture that can truly be lived with. 


“These are the basic tools for liv- 
ing. These are the things that free 
women so that they can think crea- 
tively, look at the outside world and 
their relations to it, see and under- 
stand their children in an increas- 
ingly complex era. 

“ . . What kind of life is being 
produced within these homes that 
seem so mass-blighted to the casual 
observer? 

“Space is limited, but space is 
working for all it’s worth. The 
walls are down wherever practical, 
creating illusions of space and mak- 
ing each foot of house work for its 
living. Halls are eliminated or 
consolidated. 

“The kitchen is the most impor'- 
ant room in the house. Its walls 
have gone down, folding aside, 
opening up to the dining area, 
bringing the family together when 
meals are being prepared. ... Dish- 
washers .. . efficient ranges... 
washer and dryer wonderful 
electric gadgets pans efficient 
as well as beautiful so that they 
can go proudly to the table 
wallpaper and color are spreading 
rapidly. 

“The living room is truly a living 
room. Where before the front door 
would have been, now are large 
doors opening onto a patio or a 
deck. This house in its newest form 
is widely turning its back to the 
street and its wide panoramic win- 
dows’ overlook its own garden, 
rather than staring at the neigh- 
bors. 

“If the floor is carpeted, it is in 
cotton or one of the new blends that 
can be washed on the floor. ... Sofa 
is simple, probably sectional or a 
convertible for stowing overnight 
guests. Coffee tables are low 

. lamps simple and decorative... 

floor pillows in brilliant colors to 
supplement seating. ... Side chairs 
may be from Italy window 
blinds from Japan. 
D . Going outdoors is easy the 
new way. There may be doors from 
kitchen, living room, or bedroom, or 
from all three onto patios. Patios 
are an expansion of living space, 
the new way to get more from your 
money — outdoors. There will be 
some way to cook outdoors .. . cas- 
ual cane, iron, or redwood furni- 
ture, oftentimes pieces that can 
double within the house for dining 
and extra seating... 

“Throughout the house, several 
things are worthy of notice. The 
battle of the styles is dead. Modern 
is out of the laboratory stage, ac- 
cepted for its functionalism, ming- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Wheat Germ 


Wueat GERM has become a 
standard grocery item . . . well 
accepted as a good wholesome food. 
Its users, aware of its value in every- 
day meals, are interested in learn- 
ing more of the countless ways in 
which Wheat Germ can combine 
good nutrition with “good eating.” 


e Wheat Germ is one of the few 
thiamine-rich foods that can 
be included in meals every day. 


e Itsupplies significant amounts 
and a well balanced ration of 
all the B-complex vitamins. 


@ Itsupplies high quality protein 
at a relatively low cost... to 
help round out the daily pro- 
tein requirement. 


e It is high in iron, phosphorus. 
Teaching Wheat Germ cookery will 
help you illustrate practical applica- 
tion of good nutrition principles 
throughout the entire semester. 


TEACHING 
KiT 
, INTERESTING 
ail INFORMATIVE 
COLORFUL 


4 PAGE MANUAL 
history, purpose and 






uses of wheat germ 


WALL CHART 
—adds interest to 
nutrition lessons 
NEW RECIPES 
for breads, entrees, 
desserts, salads— 
quantities available 
for classroom use 


COUPON ON PAGE 33 
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Free! 9 Food 
Films in Color 


a 





Scene from "ABC's of Beef Cookery,” 
Armour Food Film in full color and sound. 


..-to Help You 
Plan Your Courses 


Armour and Company offers 
you Free, for your Home Eco- 
nomics classes, these 9 sound 
films in color, so useful in sub- 
stituting for, or supplement- 
ing actual demonstrations: 


Let’s Talk Turkey 

Festival of Cheese Recipes 
ABC's of Beef Cookery 
Better Bacon 

Can You Carve? 

Spring Chicken Year 'Round 
Easy as Pie 


Margarine Makes Good 


Your Frankfurter Favorites 


Films free also to Women's Clubs 
and Adult Education groups 


Send for Free 
Manual 
for 
Teachers 





Helps you integrate films with les- 
sons and class projects. Includes 
order blank for films. Write—Con- 
sumer Service, Dept. B, Armour 
and Company, Chicago Y, IIl. 


[ ARMOUR ] 
Consumer Service 
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New good grooming film reviewed . . . home 


nursing filmstrips and child care materials 


OUR girls will enjoy seeing the 

new Toni film Heads Up For 
Beauty, brand-new 25-minute story 
in color, replacing their eariier good 
grooming film Miss Dunning Goes 
To Town. The Watson girls and 
their mother learn self-improvement 
by good grooming. The whole thing 
starts and ends with Ann Watson’s 
wedding day. Flashbacks tell you 
what happened. Ann’s_ office ar- 
ranges a lecture series by Carol 
Douglas. With Ann we attend the 
meeting when Miss Douglas demon- 
strates and discusses hair styling, 
care and grooming. Afterwards, 
Ann, her two younger sisters, and 
their mother all get to work on home 
permanents, re-styling their hair- 
dos. 

Emphasis throughout is on the im- 
portance of the hair in personal ap- 
pearance and the resulting gains in 
poise and self-confidence. The story 
is plausible and does not occupy an 
unfair share of screen time. Things 
happen naturally, even the only 
actual reference to the Toni home 
permanent itself. Your girls will 
gather a number of well-made point- 
ers on hair grooming—especially the 
importance of a pretty, suitable hair 
style. Of course, the film does make 
becoming beautiful seem very simple 
and easy—after all, the actresses and 
models shown are lovely. But your 
girls will undoubtedly not be dis- 
appointed if it isn’t quite as simple 
and quick as it appears to be. 

The film is available on free loan 
from Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Ma- 
terial relating to the film—including 
a Beauty on a Budget booklet with 
many good practical tips on groom- 
ing in general—also available free 
to teachers. 





Nursing Filmstrips 

If you’ve used McGraw-Hill’s six- 
strip series Simple Nursing, you'll 
be glad to know a second set of six 
is now ready. Both groups are cor- 
related with McCullough and Mof- 
fit’s Illustrated Handbook of Simple 
Nursing, and demonstrate very 
clearly techniques and basic pro- 
cedures in home nursing and hospi- 
tal care. In most cases, these are 
self-explanatory. 

The new group includes: Feeding 


the Patient, Care of the Infant, 
Diagnostic Procedures — temper- 
atures, pulse count, respiration 
count, Therapeutic Procedures—giv- 
ing medicines, injections, enemas; 
Aseptic Procedures—especially steri- 
lization methods in the home; First- 
Aid Procedures. Drawings and cap- 
tions are concise, simple. Some 
strips use photographs; others clear 
line drawings. Each is about 40 
frames. The two sets together pro- 
vide an excellent visual unit for the 
home nursing class. 

As a reminder: the first set of six 
film-strips covers subjects such as 
general principles of practical nurs- 
ing, importance of posture and cor- 
rect use of body to reduce strain, 
improvised home equipment and 
sick-room problems, taking care of 
the hospital unit, the patient’s bed, 
and normal routine care. Both sets 
available from The Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42 
St., New York 36. 





New Material on Child Study 


Three filmstrips from the Metro- 
politan School Study Council (525 
West 120 St., New York 27). Very 
simple line drawings. Responsibility 
Can Be Taught — 35 frs., color 
teaching responsibility by coopera- 
tion between school and home. Know 
Your Children—27 frs.—Sociometric 
techniques for parents and teachers. 
One Day With Billy—28 frs., color 

-story of a rejected child, designed 
for discussion, ““What would you do 
if you were Billy?” 

Three films from Sterling Educa- 
tion Films (205 East 43 St., New 
York 17) all produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Know 
Your Baby, about infants, and Why 
Won't Tommy Eat?, about pre- 
schoolers, are both older but excel- 
lent films. Food for Freddy—a new 
17-minute film (either b&w or color) 
continues the study at the elemen- 
tary school level, analyzing health 
and psychological needs. The rela- 
tionship between Freddy’s energy 
and the contents of his lunch bag 
is made quite clear. A classroom ex- 
periment with white rats further 
demonstrates the importance 0! 
proper nutrition. Charmingly inter- 
esting, yet full of sound practical 
facts. —VERA FALCONER 
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Through day-to-day impressions 





se IX NEED homemaking teachers!” 
That is the cry of the school superintendent. 


One said, “I spent all summer looking for a 
teacher to fill a vacancy coming up next fall. There was 
a time when teachers were to be had by merely lifting 
the telephone receiver.” Another tells us, “I even tried 
to hire a teacher away from my school friends down 
the county.” From the more optimistic administrator 
we hear, “I finally got one on a temporary certificate. 
It was hard going, trying to persuade Miss Doe to 
complete her work in home economics. She was about 
to go into another field.” 

What has brought about this shortage of teachers in 
homemaking? For one thing, the rapid increase in the 
number of vocational homemaking departmenis over 
the past five years has far exceeded the supply of quali- 
fied teachers. Early marriages of high school youth and 
marriage of home economics majors before they secure 
their degrees has reduced the list of possible recruits 
to the field. Increased opportunities for employment in 
elementary grades have attracted prospective home- 
making teachers. 

There has also been a shift to teaching in areas where 
there are few extra-curricular activities assigned. No 
supervised home experiences. No home visitation. And 
no work with adults. The number graduating from 
college has decreased. Many students completing their 


Miss Scholl is Consultant on Instructional Materials 
for the Home and Family Life Education department 


of the Texras Education Agency at Austin, Texas. 
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during their teens, girls decide on a profession. 


Here are 25 techniques for selling them home economics. 


Lets Be Better Salesmen! 


training have been employed as home economists by 
other agencies and by industry. Additional prospects 
are teaching in non-vocational homemaking programs 
or continuing graduate work. 

This is the picture of our homemaking program to- 
day. There are opportunities for employment as home- 
making teachers. By what possible means may we get 
recruits into the teaching profession? “Let the pro- 
gram speak for itself,” you say. “If teaching home- 
making is such a satisfying career, it will sell itself.” 
But can it? Why does a sales company with a good 
product put forth so much effort in providing informa- 
tive labels, story-telling displays, demonstrations and 
expert salesmanship to move the product off the shelf? 
The best of products can only be known if people touch 
it, taste it, use it, or otherwise become acquainted with 
it. The consumer hesitates to buy anything he does not 
know or understand. Interpretation—selling helps the 
public to know. And a good job of selling requires 
people—people to write the labels, set up exhibits, and 
demonstrate the worth of the product. 

The profession of homemaking teaching sells itself 
best through the people in it, through you and me, the 
teachers in high school and college, and all connected 
with this field of education. Without workers the pro 
gram lies dormant. All the beliefs about education for 
home and family living, the philosophies and techniques 
depend for reality on the people in the field. We dem- 
onstrate the worth of the product. We are the salesmen 
for our profession. 

In general, we demonstrate a concerted and success- 
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Your students need your counse! before deciding on careers. 





ful effort toward recruiting youth into the high school 
program. We visit the homes of prospective students 
and interpret the program to youth and to their par- 
ents. We encourage our students to plan ways to in- 
clude youth not enrolled in homemaking to participate 
in class and chapter activities. We seek to interest the 
administrator, the faculty and the community in the 
program so that they in turn may interest students to 
include homemaking in their high school schedule. As 
interpreters, as salesmen, we may say we have done a 
commendable job at this point. But why are not more 
following in our footsteps? 

That is a job for the college, you say? But is it? At 
what point in the life of a prospective teacher is she 
most interested in careers, looking them over and mak- 
ing choices for herself? It is in her late teens, during 
the last few years in high school. Surrounded by teach- 
ers in many fields, she makes her first decisions about 
teaching. Whether she decides to enter any one of 
these fields (we hope it is homemaking) depends to a 
vreat extent on her daily observations. This places the 
responsibility largely on the high school teacher. But 
to broaden the student’s view, to show her opportuni- 
ties she cannot see, may well become the job of the 
college as well. 

At a recent in-service education conference for home- 
making teachers in one state, high school and college 
personnel were invited to make recommendations con- 
cerning recruitment into the field of teaching. The two 
lists were prefaced with suggestions as to what the 
other might do. Some college people feel that it is the 
high school teacher who can do most toward making 
the college and program seem real and “human.” 

‘Bring your students in to visit with us, talk to us, 
see What we are doing,” they said. The homemaking 
teachers replied, “Those of you who speak to our stu 
dents during their chapter meetings or assembly pro- 
grams, or during your visits to teacher training cen- 
ters, do much to bridge the gap between high school 
and college. Having you work together with our teach- 
ers during in-service conferences also helps us to do a 
better job of interpreting the college program to our 
students.” 

High school and college teachers and teacher train- 
ers need and want to get together on this problem of 
interpreting, selling and recruiting. All of us should 
make every effort to bring about a common understand- 
ing of the job; contribute jointly to the project. 
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Before we devise ways and means of selling our 
product, let us re-examine our sale-ability. If the high 
school youth makes decisions on the basis of what she 
quietly observes in her daily move from class to class, 
it behooves us to examine ourselves as representatives 
of our product. 

A recent compilation of experiences of hundreds of 
successful teachers cites pride in the profession as “the 
first requisite to individual effectiveness as a represen- 
tative of the profession.” Are we proud of our chosen 
career? Do we consider it a privilege to teach home- 
making? Will the teen-ager think of us and the pro- 
fession we represent when she shops around for a 
career for herself? 

A convincing sales person is one who believes in his 
product. He genuinely believes the consumer will be 
the better for buying his stock. He knows it will stand 
the test of time when he will not be present with his 
talk and his demonstrations. Do we believe in our 
product? Have we demonstrated that we believe home- 
and family-life education has a distinct contribution 
to make to the society in which we live? And that 
teaching homemaking is a satisfying career? 

We prefer to buy from the person who knows most 
about his product, who keeps up with its developments. 
The person who knows his wares from seed to preserves 
and from fiber to fabric is more likely to convince us 
of quality than the novice. Do we in home economics 
education really know our profession—its purposes and 
its possibilities? Are we acquainted with new trends, 
techniques and methods? Youths and adults turn to 
those who know for help in meeting home and family 
living needs. In turn, satisfied youth and aduits help 
sell the product. Is our product on their choice list? 
Are we the salesmen they turn to? 

One of the most effective selling points for a sales- 
man is to say, “I use this product myself.” Do we in 
the teaching profession do as much? Do we apply the 
principles of good learning to our own every-day af- 
fairs? Do we practice the skills of homemaking in our 
own homes? Have we ourselves developed “attitudes, 
understandings, and appreciations basic to satisfying 
home and family living?” Are our own relationships 
with administrators, co-workers, students, parents and 
other members of the community satisfactory? Will 
young women be interested in majoring in home eco- 





Sponsor “Career Days."' Students love fashion shows. 
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nomics education because we successfully practiced 
what we taught? 

The bonus-building salesman seeks to interest the 
whole community in his business. He invites people in 
to see what he has to offer, asks for suggestions on how 
best to be of service. He makes each visitor feel the 
store is his and that it has a part to play in the welfare 
of the community. Each visitor becomes a potential 
salesman for the product. 

Have we in the teaching profession interested par- 
ents and other members in the community in the pro- 
gram of homemaking? Will they encourage capable stu- 
dents to major in home economics education? Have we 
acquainted the administrator, the guidance director and 
counsellor, and the faculty with opportunities of teach- 
ing homemaking? Could they advise students about 
homemaking teaching as a career? Have we made the 
program a vital part of the school and community? 
How does the community react to our ‘‘business’’? 

Now take the salesman away from his product, out 
of his shop. After seeing him with his family, his 
friends, in his home, on the street or on vacation, would 
you continue buying from him? If you saw him alone, 
would you care to join him? How do our own “custom- 
ers” answer these questions about ws when we step out- 
side our “shop”? 

A rather stern examination this. But since prox- 
imity to our customer places us in the front lines for 
observation, a close personal scrutiny of ourselves be- 
comes a necessity. 

With a good product in hand and the qualities of 
good salesmenship to our credit, we should fare well 
in recruiting young women into the ranks of teaching 
homemaking. To give our project added impetus, here 
are some suggestions carried out successfully in both 
college and high school. They tend both toward recruit- 
ment and toward enlisting aid in our plans. These, to- 
gether with methods of our own devising and a con- 
scious effort behind them, may form the basis for meet- 
ing the challenge of the present teacher shortage: 


Counsel with youth on careers or refer capable stu- 
dents to the school counselor or guidance director. 

In relationship courses, show the advantages of home- 
making training to career woman and homemaker. 

Through panel discussions, role play, talks by home- 
makers, show the advantage of further education before 
marriage. 

Distribute bulletins on career onportunities in home- 
making teaching. 

Make it possible for students to assume some of the 
teacher’s responsibilities in planning, organizing or 
demonstrating. 

Invite youth to view films and slides on homemaking 
teaching. 

Invite successful homemakers to class or chapter to 
tell how homemaking training helped them in establish- 
ing a home. 

Sponsor “Career Days” with open house, exhibits and 
commentators. 

Invite former homemaking teachers to tell about 
their work. 

Plan field trips to college home economics depart- 
ments to observe nursery school, home management 
house, textiles, clothing and food laboratories. 

Have home economics education majors speak to 
hometown youth and adult groups. 
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Field trips to home management houses are valuable. 


Sponsor programs on teaching careers at school as- 
semblies for parents, students, and civic groups. 

Have students visit college campuses and college 
towns to get the “feel” of them. 

Assist students to find jobs to help them through 
college. 

Encourage the establishment of local scholarship 
programs. 

Arrange for youth organization meetings to be held 
on college campuses. 

Publish letters about careers by college majors, teach- 
ers and homemakers in youth organization newsletters. 

Present radio and television programs and write 
news articles about careers, featuring people in the 
field. 

Confer with local administrators, counsellors, deans, 
and civic groups about the program’s opportunities. 

Cooperate with other agencies and organizations in- 
terested in home and family living. 

Make homemaking departments available to the local 
community whenever possible, with youth and teachers 
assisting. 

Set up a reference library for adults in the living 
room of the homemaking department. 

Bring experienced mothers and grandmothers in to 
teach the students. 

Organize homemaking clubs for mothers, dads and 
ex-students. , 

Interest business men in the profession through pro- 
grams, small “information” cards, serving their lunch- 
eons in the department, inviting them to speak to the 
class, participating on panels, assisting in program 
planning and evaluation. 
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Invite businessmen to special luncheons in the department. 




















N a previous article I explained some of the reasons 
why I agree so heartily with those homemaking 
teachers who think of the home as an extended part 

of the laboratory for their teaching. In this I want to 
make a few suggestions from a mother’s viewpoint 
about using the home experiences of the girls in class 
and making assignments to be carried out at home. 

We can’t safely assume that all mothers, without 
any explanation, will agree with the point of view I 
present here. Or that all mothers feel any specific 
way about education for homemaking. 

Each mother is an individual. And we encounter 
a great variety of attitudes among them just as we do 
among students or even teachers. Some may resent 
home practice assignments and feel you are intruding 
when you concern yourself with what the girl does in 
her own home. Others may think these assignments 
take more supervision than they have time or willing- 
ness to give and that you are shirking some of your 
responsibility in asking them to see that their daughter 
practices what you want her to learn. Then, too, 
some teachers may read this and feel that I am lay- 
ing down on my job as a mother when I suggest that 
they extend their supervision into my home. 

I think, however, that with a little effort most 
mothers and teachers can get together on any coopera- 
tive program. But since mutual confidence and under- 


Vrs. Wadley, now a homemaker with five children in 
Utah, was state supervisor of home economics 


taught on both the 


Providence, 
in’ Utah for even years, She ha 
econdary and the college level. 
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How Mothers 


and ‘Teachers 


By ANGELYN WADLEY 


standing are certainly essential for the success of 
this plan, a teacher’s first problem is how to explain 
to mothers what she hopes to accomplish. 

If you have a Future Homemaker Organization, the 
chapter mother may be the logical person to help you. 
Or it might be a good idea to select two or three 
mothers to serve as an advisory and sponsoring commit- 
tee for your program. They can do a great deal to- 
ward interpreting your work in the community, getting 
publicity, and winning cooperation for your projects. 
They can save you a great deal of work and will enjoy 
doing it. 

Such a committee could take the initiative in arrang- 
ing a mothers’ meeting in the school, at which you 
can explain your home projects and home practice as- 
signments. Send an informal invitation. You might 
say, “I want to plan the best possible homemaking 
Will you help me? Please come to a meeting 
at (place, date, and time). I’d like you to get ac- 
quainted with our department—talk things over.” 

You won’t get all those you invite but a represen- 
tative group is enough. Serve light refreshments. 
Keep the meeting informal. It may help to arrange 
in advance for some of the mothers to start the dis- 
Ask for their suggestions as to what kinds 
of home practice assignments would be a help, not a 
burden, to their girls. You, in turn, will need to ex- 
plain why you think this is an important part of the 
course and what cooperation you will need. 

Since you won’t get every mother there you may 
still need to make a few home visits. Or you might 
send out a mimeographed letter of explanation. Make 
this brief, chatty, and attractive with perhaps some 
simple line drawings for illustration. This little 
messenger can be a means of making friends. 

Here are a few home assignment illustrations. They 
will of course carry over what you teach in school, 
providing practice at home in a family situation. So 
they will be determined by the same philosophy that 
guides you in planning your courses. 

I did my teaching drilled in the idea that school 
sewing, for instance, must never be taken home. Now 
that I look back on it, ’m not sure why. Maybe we 
were afraid the girls would do some step different 
than we wanted them to do it. Perhaps it was to ke 


course. 


cussion. 
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organ Work Together 


There are easy ways to gain family cooperation 


and a better interpretation of your program. 








of the class together. Or we might have been afraid the 
in girls would ruin the material if the stitching wasn’t 
done under our watchful eye. But some girls do poor 
he sewing even at school. Others do well without con- 
U. stant supervision. If we’re afraid the mother will 
ee do part of the job, we face the same possibility if 
it- we allow students to take English or algebra assign- 
0- ments home. In summer sewing projects the girls work 
1g independently between the teacher’s occasional visits. 
S. Recently I heard of a teacher who encourages stu- 
vy dents who want to (and are fairly capable) to take 
their sewing home. She demonstrates and explains each 
g- step and gives what individual help is needed in class 
)U but allows the girls to work as fast as they can. Some 
s- complete twice as many articles as others and are You might let the girls make up a cake, cookie, 01 
nt spared a lot of the frustration of having the bell in- quick-bread mix in class to take home and finish. This 
ig terrupt an interesting process. Or of having to wait will give you experience with a family-size batch with 
ig for a turn at the sewing machine. Or wait four to six a minimum of time required at home. A class could 
C- weeks to finish and wear the article. have fun the next day comparing notes. 
This teacher’s plan seems to me like a good idea. | A combined foods-and-family-relationship home as 
i think we develop habits about how, when, and where signment could be the planning and staging of a family 
S. we do jobs like sewing. If we want girls to sew at home, party. Older girls might prefer to arrange refresh 
re let’s help them get into the habit of using their home ments and entertainment for a get-together of thei 
- equipment. If the teacher doesn’t want girls to take friends after a ball game or on a Sunday evening 
Is their class project home, at least the mending of their Child care and home management units offer mans 
a own clothes could be done for school credit. possibilities. Helping with a child’s birthday party 
S Most junior high school girls and some older ones Arranging a place for a little brother’s toys. Keeping 
e still need some encouragement and help in taking care personal accounts. Shopping for family groceries 
of their clothes. A plan for this can be made at school Cleaning silver. Doing a family laundry. Improving 
y but the job will have to be done at home. A simple the arrangement in a girl’s own room or the room she 
t chart to be checked each day clothes are kept neatly shares. Working out a plan for the family’s use of 
e hung up, hose washed, necessary pressing done, and so the bathroom in the mornings. These are but a few 
e on, can be good motivation. suggestions. 
e In relation to foods units, similar charts based on With allowance for exceptions in individual cases, | 
the basic food groups could be checked at home for think a fairly safe guiding rule in assigning home tasks 
vy a week at a time to encourage better eating habits. For is to go along with a girls’ own interests, actual prob 
girls who habitually skip breakfast, a breakfast check lems and maturity. Stress drill for skill and family 
) chart might put more emphasis on this meal. centered projects for the younger girls. Emphasize 
t The easiest and most popular food home assignment management, personal care, and social relationships fo 
is to make family-sized batches at home of recipes the older ones. A senior student might respond happils 
l tried at school. Girls could go from single recipes to assignments that put her on a career girl basis 





to series of dishes. For instance different salads, cas- 
Seroles, or desserts for five family meals, or maybe 
three kinds of quick breads or yeast rolls. The more 
advanced students could prepare complete meals. 
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And give her a chance to practice for the responsibili 

ties of managing her own money, clothes, lunches, and 

time. For she will need to do it next year if she goes 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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Let’s Tell Them to 
Stop 
M aking Faces 


O, WE mustn’t build up a barricade of negatives on 

cosmetics. The young can scale it with easy stride. 
Let’s go along with them. Let them try lipsticks, 
mascara, powder bases, perfumes, hair sprays and what 
not. But try to guide them toward understatement. 

This is not as difficult a goal as it might seem for 
you have a strong ally in their beaux. We can tell girls 
to strive for a sweet girl look, not because we say so, 
not because the so-called “beauty experts” endorse it, 
but for a reason that means more to them. The stag 
line loves them best when they look this way. 

We’ve been canvassing young men from early high 
school ages through the august years of college seniors. 
Down to the last man, they all like best that scrubbed 
fresh-air look. The girl who is overly made-up leaves 
them cold. They may pay the price of a movie ticket 
to see a celluloid version of sophistication. But with 
regard to their women, they’re a conservative lot. And 
the younger they are, the stodgier they come! 

The total effect the young girl should try to achieve 
is a fresh clear ‘‘cameo” look. This begins with a clean 
face. If make-up is used, cleansing with deep-delving 
creams should follow, for oil is the best remover of oil. 
The finishing touch is a good old-fashioned soap and 
water lathering. 

Foundation creams have their uses. The tinted ones 
give glow to a pale skin, hide freckles and small skin 
But here again, moderation is the theme note. 
“layer-cake”’ look. That 
The tone of the powder 


flaws. 
Boys tell us they hate that 
means light use of powder. 
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Girls Will Use Cosmetics but We Can Help 


Them to Keep That Sweet, Fresh Look 


should be a little darker than the skin tone. Any excess 
should be brushed off. 

Young people need no rouge but if they insist on 
using it, tell them that it goes on with a whisper. 
Explain that cream rouge gives a more natural effect 
than cake rouge. Also it’s more difficult for the be- 
ginner to apply powder rouge subtly. 

Mainly there is only one reason why older women 
use rouge. It gives their skins the rosy glow of youth. 
At any age, rouge cleverly placed, makes the face seem 
better proportioned. But there are dangers to counter- 
balance the advantages. Use it too freely and it be- 
comes the center of attention. Use the right amount 
and you emphasize your most attractive features. Red 
has high visibility so a faint, faint tinge is enough. 
Girls should remember that the magic word is ‘‘blend.” 
Blend it out at the edges. Keep it high on the cheeks. 

Because the mouth is the most mobile feature it is 
the most eye-catching. To achieve a really profes- 
sional lipstick job a girl needs several props: A good 
light, a steady hand, a relaxed mouth, clean lips, blot- 
ting tissue, and a lot of practice. 

After applying the lipstick let the color set for a 
few seconds before blotting with the tissue. Blotting 
lipstick is as important as blotting the ink dry on a 
check! Extremists by virtue of their youth, girls are 
likely to use too much. They are also drawn to extreme 
colors and to wild experiments. 

The trend today is toward gentle understatement with 
pinks and blushing tones predominating. As for out- 
lining the mouth, the best guide is the natural mouth 
line. It is typical of beginners to try out “new mouths.” 
In fact this sort of thing usually starts when one girl 
says to another, “Hey, Margie, did anyone ever tell 
you that you look just like Lauren Bacall?” And Margie 
proceeds to out-Lauren Bacall! 

There can be a real temptation to use too much eye 
make-up too. A few youngsters seem to think the boys 
can’t recognize beautiful eyes unless they are heavily 
made up. Shaggy eyebrows of course should be pruned, 
but girls shouldn’t try to change their natural shape. 
To darken them, brown (light or dark) should be used, 
rather than black. Black is not a color and so will 
not harmonize with the skin tone. 

It’s also better to darken eyebrows with a brush and 
almost-dry mascara than with a pencil. It gives a more 
natural look, especially if the brows are very light. 
With a brush, each hair of the brows can be delicately 
emphasized if the touch is gentle. 

Even a girl who isn’t pretty can present herself so 
effectively that she draws admiration from both sexes. 

Good grooming is the foundation. We are all familiar 
with the girl who only gets “fixed up” on special oc- 
casions. She will never have that radiant appeal. Clean, 
clear skin; shining, well-brushed hair; deft touches 
of make-up. 

In short, the look that is best on these young faces 
is the sweet girl look. The look of the girl on this page. 
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BY ELOISE DAVISON 


There's a 


Washing Machine 
for Every Need 


You can own one no matter 
what space you have. 
But, like shoes, buy one that fits! 


ASHING MACHINES, like fashions, change each 

year and change for the better. This year is no 
exception. They grow more adaptable to family require- 
ments, due in great part to the stiff demands made on 
them by the millions of homes in which they are now 
used. But there is a washer to fit every home that has 
a laundry problem and the important thing is to teach 
students how to select the one that fits each need. A 
washer, like a pair of shoes, will give the most com- 
fortable, effective service only when it fits. 

The where-to-put-the-washer problem has become im- 
portant as houses grow smaller and rents and building 
costs remain high. Then there are the budget and water 
problems. 

Sometimes in old or rented houses it is a wiring 
problem or one of water connections or drain facilities. 
Whichever, there is a washer in this year’s crop to 
meet every one of these problems. Let’s see what the 
market has to offer and what guides can hebp in choos- 
ing one that fits each need. 

Although it is recognized that there are strong argu- 
ments in favor of conventional or non-automatic wash- 
ers in some homes, most people seem to feel that the 
automatic washer is ideal. Into it a load, either large 
or small, may be placed, along with water and soap or 
detergent. Then it may be turned on to operate at the 
selected time and temperature to carry the washing- 
rinsing process through to the final water extraction 
with no attention whatever from the operator. That’s 
probably why the automatic washer market is growing 
rapidly. 

Today more automatic washers are sold than the 
conventional type and for the first time some automatics 
cost no more than some conventionals. Usually the 
average cost of a conventional wringer-washer is about 
$150 while an automatic costs at least $50 more. 

Washers grow more flexible this year in their opera- 
tion. The large proportion of man-made fabrics in the 
family wash have been a challenge. Because some of 
the new fiber fabrics wash more satisfactorily in warm 
water than in hot, most automatic washers now can be 
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dialed to operate equally easily at either temperature. 

Because most of these new fibers give up soil quickly 
and easily, this year’s washers have adjustable cycles 
that can be shortened to give ideal results. Adjustments 
can be made to reduce both the time and the amount 
of rinsing. Of course they all retain the full cycle so 
important for the standard load, of household wash. 
So this year’s models make -it possible (by a simple 
dial adjustment) to control the temperature, the size 
of the load, the washing time, the number of rinses. 
These are important improvements which, if properly 
used, make it possible to wash practically anything that 
will wash in an automatic washer. The fact that small 
loads use proportionately less water is an important 
advantage in most homes. 

With this flexibility, a small load of nylon underwear 
is as easy to wash as a washer full of sheets, towels, 
and household linens. A small load of colored garments 
or housedresses can be tossed off in a minimum amount 
of water. Having the washer located so that it can be 
used easily makes this kind of washing a mere inci- 
dent in a day’s routine. That’s why so many washers 
today are found in kitchens or first-floor service rooms, 
or even on the second floor close to the bedrooms and 
bath. 


is It a Space Problem? 


Where to put a washer is what many homemakers of- 
ten have to face. This year we may choose one that 
rolls away into a closet or back hall for storage. to be 
rolled out near the sink or tub for convenient emptying 
and filling when in use. One model is scaled to slip 
under the drain board of a sink but can be rolled out 
of sight in a closet or slipped into a corner if that 
seems more convenient. While it is small, it does a 
thoroughly acceptable job of washing, providing a load 
of four to five pounds only is washed at one time. 

Recognizing this space problem, many manufacturers 
are providing casters that make it easy to store the 
washer out of sight. Result: Washers are found stored 
in back halls, behind stairs, on protected porches, in 
closets, halls, bedrooms, or even behind a screen in the 
living room. Sometimes they are camouflaged as a 
dressing table or a covered stand. One practical place 
is a bathroom, or a closet adjoining a bathroom where 
water connections can be serviced through the wall. 

We know about one washer which is completely in- , 


Miss Davison is home management and equipment con- 


sultant for the firm of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York. 
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Full and short wash cycles are features of new Kelvinator. 
Lights on ‘the panel clearly indicate which cycle is in use. 
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New General Electric washer-dryer combination with built-in 
water heater can boost water temperature 30 degrees higher. 


stalled for both use and storage in a cleverly-devised 
cabinet in a guest room. This year one manufacturer 
offers a service that might be valuable to families that 
move or revamp their house plans. He will convert 
an old stationary model of his own machine into a por- 
table model by adding a base with casters. This might 
be a great asset if plans change in a kitchen or service 
room, if one moved into a house where a washer could 
more conveniently be stored one place and used another. 
Flexibility of this kind means better use of space so 
important where quarters are crowded. 


If It Ils a Budget Problem 


Conventional wringer-washers may be bought at a 
wide range of prices but on an average, $150 is a fair 
base on which to estimate. They require no installation. 
They may be filled with a hose from a faucet and at- 
tached to a convenient electrical outlet. Many models 
this year have a pump with which they may be emptied 
into a tub or sink if there is no convenient floor drain 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Operating and various laundering instructions convenientiy 
printed on the hinged panel of Bendix tumble-action washer. 
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Their Home Laundries Will Be Automatic 











It’s a safe prediction that automatic home 


laundries will be standard equipment in the 
homes of our future homemakers who are, of 
course, today’s students. Home Economics 
laboratories are introducing new methods that 
are changing the entire concept of home 
laundering. 

With wider usage of the new man-made fab- 
rics, it is important that the home laundry 
equipment used in your home economics lab- 
oratory be engineered to launder these new 
fabrics safely and thoroughly. Hotpoint’s 
Automatic Washer with it’s 2-cycle WOND- 
R-DIAL control provides a special gentle 


UNL chonges your viewpount...cutimetically 
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washing cycle for dainty fabrics. The Hotpoint 


Automatic Dryer with its sealed drying cham- 


ber and accurate time-temperature controls is * 


ideal for classroom teaching. No lint, heat or 
moisture enters the laundry area. No venting 
is necessary, 

You can teach theautomaticlaundry methods 
your students will be using tomorrow with 
today’s Hotpoint Automatic Washer and 
Dryer. They are available under the liberal 
Hotpoint Educational Plan. For full infor- 
mation, write to: Home Laundry Section, 
Hotpoint Co., 5600 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 











HOTPOINT Co. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West. Taylor Street, Chicago 44, illinois 
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YOU'LL NEED 


Conditioned Water 


OT WATER that is reasonably free from impuri- 

ties is an essential ingredient in modern home 

laundry procedures. Recommendations for the 
ideal temperature range from 140° F. to 180° F. for a 
typical family wash which includes cottons, linens, and 
some synthetics. However, lower temperatures of 
100° F. to 110° F. should be used when laundering wool- 
ens, many synthetics, and dyed fabrics which are not 
color fast. 

Considerable attention should be given to the supply 
of hot water that feeds the automatic washing machine. 
The temperature of the water loses 10° F. or 15° F. as 
it travels to the washer. Therefore the temperature of 
the water should be tested as it enters the washer 
and the thermostat on the water heater raised accord- 
ingly to compensate for the heat loss. 

The number of washer loads that a water heater 
can supply without time for reheating is also of im- 
portance. Modern washers require 15 to 30 gallons of 
water per cycle. Therefore large capacity water heat- 
ers may supply two or four washer loads. The rate of 
recovery may compensate for a small capacity water 
heater. This is the length of time it takes for a water 


heater to bring water temperature up to desired degree. 

Hot water is supplied in the home in several ways. 
The central heating system may heat water in an 
auxiliary tank or by the on-demand system whereby the 
water is heated by flowing through heated coils. Gas 
or electric water heaters may be installed in the base- 
ment, service room, or 


kitchen. Choice will depend 
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Ruud's cylindrical gas water heater has two hot water outlets. 
At right, Westinghouse cabinet-style electric water heater. 
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SOFT TO 
MODERATELY HARD WATER 


MODERATELY HARD 
TO VERY HARD WATER 


VERY HARD 
WATER 


upon the type of fuel available and personal preference. 
The size of the water heater capacity should be gov- 
erned by the amount of hot water required to supply 
the needs of the family adequately. 

At least one gas water heater on the market provides 
very hot and moderately hot water at the same time. 
This is done with two outlets. One pipe leads directly 
to the washer to supply very hot water and the second 
source of water is mixed to a moderate 125° F., which 
is suitable for ordinary household use. 

Counter-top cabinets and cylindrical tank models are 
both available. They are finished in white enamel and 
are easy to clean. Both gas and electrical models should 
be installed by a service man. The gas heater must be 
connected to a flue as well as to the gas line. Electric 
water heaters require heavy duty 220-volt wiring. 


Treatment of Hard Water 

As illustrated on the above map, hard water is pres- 
ent in the majority of water supplies throughout the 
country. The degree of hardness varies with the lo- 
cality, but it is especially high in the midwest and 
southwest. 

Hard water presents a particular problem in home 
laundry. The calcium and magnesium minerals in the 
water combine with soap to form an insoluble curd. 
This curd is deposited on garments during laundering 
resulting in a dull, gray film and stiff, scratchy hand. 

There are several ways to overcome the problem of 
hard water in laundering. One is the installation of 
an automatic water softener. This contains synthetic 
resins which filter the calcium and magnesium minerals 
from the water as it flows through the water softener 
tank. After a certain volume of hard water has flowed 
through the tank, the resins must be regenerated by 
passing brine solution through the tank. This is quite 
simply accomplished in the newer models by adjusting 
a set of valves. In other cases the water softener tank 
is treated by a service company. 

Many homemakers use packaged water softeners in 
their washing machines. There are two types avail- 
able. The precipitating type combines with minerals 
to form inert material which settles to the bottom of 
the water. This permits soap to act without forming 
curds, but the inert particles are difficult to rinse out. 

Non-precipitating water softeners suspend the min- 
erals in solution and the water remains clear. Soap 
suds form instantly upon agitation without curds or 
film. Softeners should be used in rinse waters. 

Synthetic detergents do not form curds in hard water 
and have good cleaning action. However, they will not 
remove soap curds formerly deposited on garments. 
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1e Newest models of Westinghouse 
0- Laundry Equipment can be se- 
1d cured under the budget-stretch- 
ing Westinghouse School Plan. 
st This plan provides home ec 
1e 
d labs with latest models at ap 
" proximately 14 retail price. Pro- 
1. vides yearly replacement with 
of newest models at no extra cost. 
of Free folder gives complete 
ic details. Order copies for your 
ls self and others concerned with 
- Times have changed and laundry methods with them! Bring your students purchase of teaching equipment. 
d right up to date by teaching them the latest in laundering techniques 
y with these famous twins... the Westinghouse Laundromat and Electric Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
He Clothes Dryer. Consumer Service Dept. _PHE-1184 
7 250 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 
k The Laundromat’s last-word Agi-Tumble Washing Action flushes, lifts, 
turns, tumbles clothes 50 times a minute for better, cleaner washing. Teaching Aids... FREE 
4 The Electric Clothes Dryer’s patented Direct Air Flow System cuts dry- Valuable kit contains a wide 
ing time, saves money. yg pores on mocning, 
‘ electric appliances, laundering 
vf Both of these Laundry Twins have superbly flexible controls so you miracle fabrics and many other 
Fi can start, stop or repeat any part of the washing or drying cycle at any phases of electrical living. 
time. This is the secret of their wonderful success in laundering 
a ‘temperamental’ new man-made fabrics. Use Coupon on Page 37 
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Hang sweater very care- 
fully when drip-drying. 








Use fan to finish drying 
permanently-pleated skirt. 





NOWING the what, when, how, and why of laun- 

dering synthetic fabrics—and the garments made 
from them—is basic to maintaining a modern ward- 
robe in good condition with a minimum of time, effort, 
and expense. 

What are synthetic fibers? ‘This category includes 
the earlier rayons and acetates, which are now so well 
established that it’s easy to forget they are “man- 
made.” It also includes a newer group, often referred 
to as the “test tube” or “miracle” fibers, such as ny- 
lon, Orlon, Dacron, Acrilan, and Dynel. 

Each of these, of course, has individual characteris- 
tics. However, from the care and laundering stand- 
points, their properties fall into two main groups: 1) 
the rayons and acetates, which need relatively more 
careful handling while wet and which need to be ironed 
for satisfactory appearance. 2) the “miracles,’’ which 
tend to resist soil and therefore “come clean” readily, 
retain their great tensile strength while wet, tend to 
crease while wet and so should not be crushed or wrung, 
dry quickly, hold their original contour and size, and 
maintain a satisfactory appearance without pressing. 

It is not enough to know that all of the above-named 
fibers are washable. The fabrics into which they are 
woven or knit must also be washable from the stand- 
points of shrinkage control, color fastness, and finish. 
Furthermore, the garments made of these fabrics must 
be suitably constructed—with durable seams, washable 
findings and trimmings, and styling simple enough to 
be practical for ironing or other finishing with home 
equipment. 

Some knowledge of textiles, plus experience and com- 
mon sense, are helpful in deciding what is safely wash- 
able. Many women have the know-how and ability to 
wash “anything and everything.” To take the guess- 
work out of washability, it’s wise to look for and buy 
items which are labeled or sold as washable, and then 
follow any directions which are attached. 

When is it time to wash synthetic fabrics? It is a 
good rule to wash garments often and promptly after 
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Gently shape collars and trim. 











Fine lingerie and other delicate garmen:s 
should be placed in mesh bag to launder. 


Synthetic Fabrics 


wear—certainly at the first signs of soil. Even though 
synthetic fibers do not themselves absorb dirt, it does 
collect in the interstices of the fabric—especially if 
made of spun yarn which produces some fuzz on the 
surface. Also, the synthetics tend to build up static 
electricity which attracts and holds dirt until it is 
washed off. Apart from being clean, laundered gar- 
ments feel fresher and look more attractive. 

How and why should synthetic fabrics be laundered? 
These two questions must be answered jointly because 
it’s easier to follow the how if you understand the why. 
Since laundering is more than just sudsing and rinsing, 
directions must also include drying and _ finishing. 
As noted above, it’s best to follow directions which ac- 
company the garment. It’s also imperative to know 
and observe the rules for operating to the best advan- 
tage the washer and dryer you use—as specified in the 
manufacturer’s manual distributed with each piece of 
equipment. Insofar as it’s possible to generalize, the 
suggestions which follow may be considered a useful 
guide. 





Machine Washing 


1. Before laundering the entire garment, use a well- 
lathered soft brush or finger to pre-scrub extra-soiled 
areas like hem edges, collar and cuff folds, and pocket 
edges. 

2. Wash whites only with other white pieces—never 
with colored pieces, however pale—since white synthetic 
fibers (especially nylon) tend to attract and hold even 
minute amounts of dye. 

3. Insert sheer, delicate fabrics and laces into a 
drawstring mesh bag before washing. This prevents 
undue strain and catching on hooks, buttons, or other 
trimmings. 

4. Use warm-to-hot water for both soapsuds and 
rinses. 

5. Limit the suds and rinse cycles to two or three 
minutes each. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Do your students know they can safely 


machine-wash miracle fabrics in al/? 


Famous ‘‘controlled suds’’ detergent has been proved 
safe for all man-made fibers 


T’S SMALL WONDER your stu- 
dents are confused about 
the washing of miracle fabrics. 
They look so sheer and delicate! 
And many of them actually 
carry a ‘“‘wash by hand”’ tag! 
The truth of the matter is, 
these wonderful man-made 
fabrics are remarkably sturdy. 
Properly handled, they can be 
safely laundered in any auto- 
matic washer. 

Water temperatures must be 
carefully watched, of course. 
And the washing cycle must be 
short. (Two to four minutes is 
usually ample.) 

Any miracle fabric will look 
prettier and wear longer when 
machine-washed with a//—the 


new ‘controlled suds” detergent. 
all washes with scarcely any 
suds. Thorough rinsing is easy. 
There is no problem with a 
clinging suds scum that dulls 
brightness. 

all is also gently effective in 
removing the skin oils that 
hand-washing leaves behind — 
and that cause the fibers to 
deteriorate. 

Maybe you do not have an 
automatic washer in your class- 
room. But you can still teach 
students who do have automat- 
ics at home that the miracle 
fabrics can be safely machine- 
washed in all. It’s a subject 
students need and want to learn 
lots more about! 











Get Free Introductory Teaching 
Kit Now! 


Contains practical outlines for 
laundering lessons, stain removal 
chart, copies of student booklets 
you may order free in quantity, 
and information on how you may 
qualify for a free copy of the most 
advanced manual in the home 
laundering field ... the ‘‘all about 
laundering’’ Reference Manual, 
approved and used by 15,000 
teachers. 


Use coupon on page 35 to order 
your kit! 








| 


| alf is made by MONSANTO where creative chemistry works wonders for you 
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New Ways 


RIGHTENING faded colors or changing colors of 

washable fabrics is almost as easy as laundering 
them. For now laundry specialists recommend tinting 
fabrics in the automatic or non - automatic washing 
machine. 

The many advantages of this method of tinting in- 
clude the ease of handling articles in the dye bath and 
a more even spread of color throughout the fabric. This 
is especially true when tinting large pieces such as bed- 
spreads, draperies, slipcovers, or shag rugs. There is 
no lifting or manual labor necessary. In addition, the 
mechanical agitation assures a thorough penetration of 
the dye without streaking or spotting. 

A greater depth of color is achieved by tinting in 
washer than can be obtained when tinting with hot 
water in washbowl. However, for very dark colors and 
black, a simmering dye bath in a separate vessel is 
recommended. This means that the article is immersed 
in dye bath and simmered for 20 or 30 minutes at 
185° F. The article must be kept in motion constantly 
by moving with a stick to assure even color penetration. 

The introduction of dyes which are effective on all 
types of fabrics except those of glass or metal fiber 
content has simplified home dyeing problems. They can 
be used on natural and synthetic fibers or on any com- 
bination of these materials. 


You can obtain an 
interesting color 
scheme by tie-dye- 
ing. Just tie off sec- 
tions of fabric and 
dye different colors. 





Tintex 
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Always dissolve 
dye in hot water 
and strain before 
pouring in the 
washing machines. 


With Dyes 


Ten Steps to Perfection 


Follow directions carefully to assure the best results 
possible when tinting in the washing machine. 

1. Jot down measurements of article to be tinted so 
that it can be stretched to its original proportions. 

2. Launder article, or make sure that it is clean. 

3. Prepare dye by dissolving in a small amount of 
hot water. Heat to simmering, stir until dye is dis- 
solved. Strain. 

The amount of dye to use depends upon the weight 
of the article to be tinted and depth of color desired. 
In general, articles weighing less than a pound require 
one to two ounces of dye and those weighing over two 
pounds require five or six ounces of dye. 

4, First, heat washer tub and dampen fabric by al- 
lowing it to go through one rinse. Then drain tub 
and fill with the hottest water available. Do not remove 
the article. 

5. Add dissolved dye, being careful not to pour any 
directly on the article. 

6. Start the machine immediately and set dial for 
longest washing cycle. Allow agitation to continue 10 
to 30 minutes if possible. 

7. Allow washer to go through full rinse cycle. With 
non-automatic washer rinse article three times. 

8. Spin dry article in the automatic washer. Or 
squeeze gently after removing from _ non-automatic 
machine. Never put tinted article through a wringer. 

9. Finally, damp-dry in the dryer or hang to dry. 

10. Rinse washing machine with detergent and hot 
water. Be sure to clean lid, door window, lint trap. If 
dye is spilled on the washer, wipe immediately. For 
stubborn stains use color remover as soon as possible. 





Faded plastics can 
be easily tinted 
bright and new 
colors by using the 
automatic washer. 
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Why do more Women dye bulky 
{ticles in the WASHING MACHINE witp 


=: VINTEX 


than all other = om: A 





el \ ...because TINTEX pioneered Home dyeing 
Bail the “WASHING MACHINE” WAY! 





f | ‘ No boiling necessary! That’s why Tintex is so efficient in washing machines. 
LA ; 
et | High-Concentrate Dye! Tintex goes further, gives richer colors. 


Wider color choice! Every color fashion-approved by experts. 


... because TINTEX offers 
best value! COMPARE and SAVE! 


Tounce...15¢ © IY%ounces...20¢ © 2% ounces... 25¢ 
Bulky articles naturally require more dye. That is why for economy as well 
as best results, millions use Tintex. It gives a lot more for the money, 
as well as highest quality. And it’s simple, easy, quick. Beautiful results! ° 








“ ee TINTEX dyes every fabric! 


— (er + 
< - You can trust Tintex! It is guaranteed to dye “Celanese”, 
2 , rayon, nylon, cotton, silk, aralac, wool, linen, and all 
mixtures. (Not for glass or metal fibres). 
a | eA P Rec 
| ” A 
o 


Send today for your Free Supply oi these interesting 
INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS! Teach your classes the 
best and most economical Home Dyeing Methods! 


(MAIL COUPON IN COUPON SECTION) 












“Re "77a Kile 
\ TINTEX is a quality product of Park & Tilford! J 
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Complete instructions are 
part of Westinghouse dryer. 


N AUTOMATIC dryer is much more than a con- 
venience on a rainy laundry day. It is actually a 
labor-saving appliance that eliminates steps and 
gives better results. Two well-known authorities on 
home laundry said upon completing a work-study on 
home dryers, “From our experience with drying in this 
study and in previous studies we sincerely believe that 
no other household appliance can contribute more to 
time and energy management in the home.’’* 

With an automatic dryer, the task of drying a family 
wash is reduced to a minimum of effort. Heavy wet 
wash does not have to be carried outdoors or hung on 
a line. There is never any danger of clothes being 
soiled by air-borne dirt particles or having colors faded 
by the sun. Finally, there is always a supply of fresh, 
fluffy clothes. 

The majority of dryers on the market feature a re- 
volving drum which tumbles clothes through circulating 
warm air 50 times a minute. The drums have baffles 
which help to keep the clothes in motion and make them 
fluffy. Fresh air is drawn into the machine, passed 
over the heating unit, and blown over the constantly 
tumbling clothes. Heat and moisture are either ex- 
hausted through an outdoor vent or condensed and 
passed through a drain. Lint may be vented outdoors 
or collected in a lint trap which must be cleaned often. 

Uncomplicated controls and accurate thermostats 
make automatic dryers easy to operate. The homemaker 
simply selects the heat and temperature according to 





er and Margaret E. Thoma 


Jhio Far and Home Researct 
V 37 No. 277 July-August 1952 





General Electric 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 








Automatic Dryer 


the type of garment to be dried. Lightweight ana deli- 
cate materials are usually dried at low or medium tem- 
peratures and extra-heavyweight cottons and linens at 
high temperatures. Length of time varies from 15 min- 
utes to an hour or more depending upon the weight of 
the fabric and whether it is damp or completely dried. 

Almost all types of fabrics may be dried in the dryer 
as well as many specialty items. Dryers are especially 
effective for drying feather pillows, cotton rugs, and 
stuffed toys. Woolen blankets may be put in the dryer 
if buffers, such as dry towels, are placed in the tumbler. 
These buffers are used to prevent felting. 

Plastics and rubber materials should never be placed 
in a dryer because the heat may melt them. Electric 
blankets, sheets, and heating pads should be lined-dried 
to prevent heat damage to the insulation on the wires. 


Types of Dryers 

Gas and electric dryers are equally efficient. Gas- 
heat dryers operate on natural, manufactured, or bottled 
gas. They also require electricity to operate the motor- 
driven fan, revolving drum, and interior lighting. 

Electric dryers operate on 115 or 230 volts. The 115- 
volt dryer may be plugged into an ordinary household 
outlet. The 230-volt model requires heavy duty wiring 

Dryers usually have a capacity of eight or nine 
pounds of dry wash, equal to most automatics. 

Thus, wash loads may be transferred from one ap- 
pliance to the other immediately. Some scheduling is 
necessary to achieve a continuous flow of activity. It 
is best to damp-dry articles to be ironed first and allow 
towels to completely dry while the first batch is ironed. 








¢ 


General Electric Hotpoint C 


Heavy garments dry quickly in a dryer. Sprinkling tube dampens laundry evenly. Dryers will hold 8 or 9 pounds of laundry 
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Laundering Synthetics 
(Continued from page 22) | 
6. For permanent pleats and crisp from ...the first complete, 
fabrics, omit the final spin-dry in . 
an automatic washer and bypass the authoritative book on 


wringer on a conventional washer. 


Hither will distort the pleats and set e 
deep, difficult-to-remove creases. ln a 
ce 


Drying 


1. In an automatic dryer, keep the b ira 
drying time short and the tempera- yy 4 
ture low—275 degrees or less. If the 


dryer has no temperature control, 
put the garment in as it is starting 
to heat up and use sheets or towels 
as a buffer. 

2. To get the smoothest, most 
wrinkle-free results from an auto- 
matic dryer, put synthetic fabrics in 
while quite wet. 

3. Rayons and acetates may be 
rolled in a towel to blot excess mois- 
ture and then are ready to iron at 
once or after a very brief drying 
period. 

4. Lacking an automatic dryer, 
“miracle” fabrics are best if allowed 
to drip dry. These “tricks” will 
make drip-drying easy: 

a. Put dresses and blouses on 











shaped hangers, inserting shoulder: The Facts 
pads to achieve a smooth shoulder You’ve Wanted 
line, and put skirts on clamp hangers. % 

Smooth and _ finger-press seams, | In Quick, Easy 


pleats, tucks, trimmings, and pockets. To Use Form! 
b. There are many _ different 
gadgets designed to fit over a shower 


R 
Including... 





rod or shower nozzle. These make Step by Step | . wr 
it possible to hang clothes so water Directions For = 
drips into the bathtub instead of on | Machine Dyeing | Because of ic «| eee 
the floor. Examples are a collapsi- Questions and | tremendous interest in 
ble metal rack with several parallel Answers On Machine | washing machine dyeing ... because of 
“bars” and a rod that fits across the Dyeing the remarkable results possible when 
shower rod, from one corner to an- Choosing ColorsFor ; the proper dyes are used and th¢ 
other, from which ordinary clothes Machine Dyeing | _ proper methods followed... we 
hangers can be suspended. Dyeing Color Over | _ believe you will find this new book 
c. Sweaters can be put on contour Color In The | unusually helpful. You'll find the 
hangers or sweater frames to dry. Machine | answers to many questions in its pages, 
d. To speed drying, and also to Complete Plan For | as well as carefully worked out 
smooth out any tiny creases, put A Demonstration Of suggestions on what-to-dye... and 
— in the path of an electric Machine Dyeing | bow-to-dye...in the washing machine. 
an to dry. 


*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only 

to teachers and home economists. Subjects cov- 

ered are planned so that students may make 
copies of various suggestions if desired. 


Prepared by the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 


Finishing 
1. Proper handling while wet, and 
during drying, may be all the finish- 
ing needed by most “miracle” fabric 

















garments. If ironing is required, or - 

for just “touchups,” use a cool iron 1 —--——- SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY!-————- 

(low acetate setting). Press on the | nie Products Corporation A-11-4 

wrong side or under a press cloth. A All Purpose Rit | 1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

steam iron produces excellent results. Fabric Tints and Please send me a free copy of your new Rit book, ‘Dyeing 
2. Press rayons and acetates while Dyes... for nylon, In The Washing Machine.” 

slightly damp on wrong side with all rayons, including | Name_____— ere és 

iron at lowest setting. Press on the acetates and mix- | pt) 

wrong side, or under a press cloth, tures, cotton, silk, | 

‘o avoid glaze. Press just until the wool, linen—literally | ts —— 

‘abric is smooth, and let it hang in | any fabric except | Teacher of —___ 

he air until completely dry. ' glass or mineral fiber. | School at a an Ae Mee 
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In the classroom 


EVERY Day Is Washday 


ACH time the research engineer, the chemist, and 

the manufacturer get together to simplify the 

homemaker’s job, we, the teachers, find our lives 
more complex. 

One small part of the home economics program in 
the Cleveland Public Schools is the laundry unit. The 
“small” applies only to the amount of time that we 
can allocate to the ever-growing interest in laundry 
skills and equipment. The clothing teacher’s time is 
filled to capacity with information, skills, and tech- 
niques concerned with the field of old and new textiles, 
standard and special methods of construction. 

The teacher of homemaking tries desperately to in- 
clude a brief study of the selection of household equip- 
ment. Here, too, the amount of time that can be given 
to this one phase of nomemaking is limited. 


Is Laundering Taught? 


Where, then, do we offer a high school girl an oppor- 
tunity to experiment, practice, and develop a knowledge 
of modern laundry techniques? The foods laboratory 
is as busy a place as any other department. But be- 
cause we use towels, dish cloths, table linen, and place 
mats in the regular course of food preparation, we 
must include a unit of work concerned with laundry 
methods and equipment. 

In Cleveland, as in all large cities, the foods rooms 


Miss Jones is supervisor of home economics education 
with the Department of Instruction in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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differ greatly in style and age. The newer unit kitchen 
rooms are planned and equipped with the best laundry 
appliances that we can afford. This includes an auto- 
matic washer, dryer, ironer, adjustable ironing boards, 
and standard automatic and combination steam irons. 
These appliances are arranged as scientifically correct 
as possible within the limits of the space provided. Our 
standard foods laboratories are equipped to supply 
work stations for 32 girls and on occasion a class may 
reach the 40 number. Needless to say, the equipment 
in the room is not always arranged in a scientific 
manner. 

The older departments in the senior high school have 
been partially modernized by including automatic wash- 
ers and dryers. All junior high schools are supplied 
with a washer, ironer, ironing board, and irons. 

Like all public institutions, our original equipment 
must be purchased on bid even though the manufactur- 
ers are selling on. the exchange plan. In _ buildings 
where there is more than one laboratory, different 
makes of equipment are supplied. The pupil is thus 
given an opportunity to use several types of machines 
to learn the advantages and disadvantages of each 
appliance. 


What Do We Teach in This Field? 


First and always, safety. In every classroom the 
teacher talks safety, practices safety, and advocates 
safety in the use of each piece of equipment. 

Our second big job is to give the student an oppo) 
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tunity to know some of the new cosmetics for the laun- 
dry. Once upon a time we used bar soap, dry starch, 
liquid bluing, and bleaches. Our job was a simple one 
because we talked about hard and soft water, about 
how to select the best product. Now the classroom 
teacher finds it almost impossible to keep ahead of the 
manufacturers—soap, syndets, detergents, granulated 
flakes, liquid, powdered, white, blue, yellow, no suds, 
full suds, controlled suds. There are bleaches and 
starches in powdered, liquid and granual form. They 
are ready to use, ready to mix with cold water, with 
hot water, ready to cook, and plastic starches. The list 
continues with bleaches, coloring materials, tints, dyes, 
and a newcomer, a non-static rinse preparation. 


What Should We Teach? 


If we only had more time each girl and boy would 
be given the opportunity to use a complete line of equip- 
ment. If we only had more time, we would make it pos- 
sible for each girl to learn by doing how to sort, mend, 
wash, and iron all types and kinds of garments and 
household textiles. If we only had more time we would 
include all the different and tricky articles—the double- 
ruffle lined curtain, slip covers, blankets, knitted gar- 
ments, and washable leathers. We would teach how to 
iron each article by hand and on the machine, and all 
of this by practice in actual doing. 

What do we do instead? We do the best we can by 
offering practice and use the demonstration method 
when pupil participation is impractical. No teacher is 
unaware of the tremendous responsibility she has to 
the homemakers of tomorrow. We are happy if we 
have given these girls a background and a little skill 
along with a questioning mind which they will use in 
the future. 
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By DOROTHY 


ELLEN JONES 


Students in Cleveland schools are given opportunity to work with 
modern automatic laundry equipment. In the newer departments ap- 
pliances are arranged as scientifically correct as possible. Older 
schools have been partially modersized by installing automatic 
equipment, but space does not always permit separate laundry areas. 





Laundry units are taught in combination with regular 
courses in food preparation. Students learn laundry 
techniques by caring for linens used daily in class. 


































Combination steam and dry 
irons have a wide range 
of temperature settings and 
are used for all fabrics. 


The Finishing Touch with 








Presto Dormeyer 


necessary for the family wash with either a 

hand iron or an automatic ironer, it is best to 
have both in the home laundry. A work schedule can 
be easily developed whereby the ironer is used for most 
of the work and the hand iron for touch-ups and 
incidentals. 


A LTHOUGH it is possible to do all the ironing 


Automatic lIroners 


The use of the automatic rotary ironer reduces much 
of the time and effort required for ironing or pressing 
the family laundry. There is absolutely no manual pres- 
sure needed and fewer hand motions are required. And, 
of course, the homemaker is always in a seated position 
when she operates the ironer. 

Certain skills must be learned to operate an ironer 
effectively, but these techniques are quickly mastered 
after a few practice sessions. Most manufacturers sug- 
gest that new owners start with flat work such as dish 
towels or pillow cases to learn the use of controls. Af- 
ter one has become accustomed to the ironer it becomes 
a true convenience appliance that contributes to easing 
the work-load of daily housekeeping. 


Types of lroners 


Rotary ironers have a revolving padded roll and an 
electrically-heated concave shoe mounted at the back 
or front of the roll. The fabric to be ironed is placed 
on the roll or the forming board and carried to the 


a 
they 


Small girls' dresses and other complicated garments may be 
ironed with ease on the new Kelvinator automatic ironer. 
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heated shoe. Even pressure is exerted as the roll passes 
the fabric beneath the shoe at the rate of 8 to 13 feet 
per minute. A receiving tray beneath the shoe catches 
the ironed fabric as it drops from the roll. 

Pressing and pleating are accomplished by arranging 
the garment on roll or forming board and applying 
pressure momentarily. It is usually recommended that 
a dampened press cloth be used when pressing or 
pleating. 

There are several types of rotary ironers on the mar- 
ket. These include console, semi-portable, and portable 
models. 

The console models are the largest and heaviest. They 
are mounted on sturdy bases and protected by cabinet- 
style covers. When in use, the cover folds back and end 
shelves extend to give extra work space. 

Deluxe features include thermostats at either end of 


- the shoe. This prevents scorching of the padded roll 


when small pieces or collars and cuffs are ironed. Dif- 
ferent rates of speed for ironing are possible on some 
ironers. Slow speed is useful when learning to operate 
the ironer or for drying heavy, dampened pieces. 

Portable and semi-portable ironers have shorter rolls 
and are lighter machines. The semi-portable is mounted 
on a light base which may be wheeled to any desired 
work area. It folds for easy storage. The portable 
ironer must be placed on a sturdy table. It is actually 
a stripped down model with few extra features, but it 
operates satisfactorily and is less expensive. 


Hand Irons 


Most of the hand irons on the market are combina- 
tion dry and steam irons. They can be used alternately 
for dry or steam ironing by pressing a switch. There 
is never any need to empty the water tank before using 
the iron as a dry iron. 

Several dry irons have snap-on water tanks to con- 
vert them to steam. The other combinations have built- 
in tanks. Steam is produced in two ways. Most com- 
mon is the flash-boiler system which makes instantane- 
ous steam when individual droplets of water come in 
contact with the heated chamber. Some irons still use 
the kettle system which produces steam by bringing 
the water to a boil, keeping it at boiling temperature. 

All modern irons are lightweight with functionally- 
designed handles. Temperature dials are usually 
marked to indicate the correct setting for each type of 
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fabric to be ironed. The permanently-attached 
electric cords extend from the rear or side of 
the handle. Some cords can be switched from 
the right to left side for left-handed ironing. 
New this year are stainless steel soleplates which 
are resistant to scratching and discoloration. 


Ironing Aids 


In addition to lightweight, functionally- 
designed hand irons, there are other accessories 
which help to ease the task of hand ironing. One 
of the most convenient is the adjustable ironing 
table. This can be set at any height most com- 
fortable to the user whether she is sitting or 
standing. The supports on some ironing tables 
are arranged so that there is an open area for 
the knees. There is also a knee-room ironing 
table especially for left-handed ironing. An at- 
tachment which holds the ironing cord up and 
away is also convenient. 

Hand ironing can be less tedious if work- 
simplification methods are used. For instance, if 
all equipment and laundry are arranged before 
ironing, there will be less getting up to search 
for things. Continual ironing with the right 
hand is tiring. To eliminate strain, iron up the 
board with the right hand and return the iron 
with the left. This is a skill that has to be mas- 
tered, but it does save time and energy. 
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A semi-portable 
ironer by Speed 
Queen matches 
posture chair. 


Ironing table by Proctor can be adjusted 
to any height. Has ample room for knees. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge: () 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
One Copy, indicate HOW MANY.n.nncccceecoo-eoo ). 

(0 Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 

po RRR E CN ae Rea tr ek ee ee 
School or Organization..................... 











DOR edicts ON ia 
61 Nov. 54 PHE 


The American Thread Company 
Educational Bureau 

260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me free......... copies of each of the bulletins checked: 
Bulletin #1—The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 
Bulletin #2—The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 

Bulletin #3—Styles for Little Moderns ce 
Bulletin #4—Luxury at Modest Cost (Crochet and Knitting) 
Bulletin #5—Out of the Test Tube Into Your Wardrobe NN 
Bulletin #6—News Abcut the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and Finishes 
Bulletin #7—New Trends in Rayon and Acetate Fabrics 

MMI Saissesierctcactccedebesnein ; Fee SRE 
School. ..c.. Scones uso adeoelpiniipuiasicteamabea 
Street Address o....csccccssmsseecsssceeseee venensyiwicntiaeadltonsabeegneccadaaaam 
City ea Zone 





This offer is good in U.S.A. ONLY 


FREE ARMOUR FOOD FILMS 
Armour and Company 
| ARMOUR) Consumer Service, Dept. B 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Marie Gifford, Director 
Please send me free your ‘Teachers Manual for Armour Food Films.” | 








INGE Senco ‘ 
School or Organization... 
Address. .ecseoeesoee ichcnSenimcadd 
2, gnee Zone BR icccanccentn 


107 Meredith Bidg. j 
Des Moines 3, lowa 
Please send me.............copies Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book | 
@, $orccrsserneneper copy. (One to nine copies, $2.75 each; ten or more, | 
$2.50 each. Add 50c in Canada). OR, [) send me one copy for Free In- | 
spection. I will return it in ten days or remit special teacher-price of | 
$2.75. i 
RUNNIN sacs acivtespasintn en totucconoee 
School or Business........ Oe ae ee - conaienaed mee © 
DN ee EO ER TET Re: Satin EA 
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Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send: The new 1954-55 catalogue showing a complete list of your 
laboratory uniforms. This catalog also contains a long list of home 
economics teaching aids for good teaching! 


Name .............. 

School ..... 
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C0 Additional Information 
C] 3D Slides & Viewer (Return in 5 days) 
() Number of Sewing Machines now used | 
(C) Planning Enlargement 

CJ Planning New Building 














North Austin Sta. .----+-- No. of Home Economics Students 
Austin, Texas ........ No. of Class Periods Taught 
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School 
Street 
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BE WISE IN THE WAYS OF 


Laundry 


market exhibits a great variety of products 

that may be used in home laundry. These in- 
clude a complete line of detergents, bleaches, 
starches, bluings, and a product for reducing 
static electricity in garments. Selection of the 
products best suited to your laundry needs is 
difficult unless you know just what tasks these 
products are designed to perform. 


EE average laundry aid shelf in a super- 


Soaps and Syndets 


Soaps and synthetic detergents are two major 
types of laundry cleansing agents. Both are clas- 
sified as detergents. They are designed to loosen 
and remove soil from fabrics with the aid of hot 
water and agitation. Thorough rinsing is neces- 
sary to remove detergent and loosened soil. 

The kind of detergent to use will depend upon 
water conditions and your personal preference. 
Soap which is made by combining fat or oil with 
alkali has efficient cleaning power in soft or con- 
ditioned water. However when used with hard 
water, soap tends to combine with the minerals 
to form insoluble curds which are difficult to 
rinse out of the fabrics. Such soap curds, if left 
on the fabric, tend to form a dull gray film and 
stiffen the fabric. 

Synthetic detergents are chemically formed 
from petroleum byproducts or from modified 
fatty acids. They do not combine with minerals 
in water and are efficient in any type of water. 

There are three classes of detergents from 
which to choose. Light duty or mild soaps and 
syndets are used for laundering fine fabrics, 
lightly soiled garments, and colored fabrics which 
are not color-fast. 

Heavy-duty and all-purpose soaps and syndets 
have stronger cleaning action and are suitable 
for the average family wash. If there are 
especially soiled areas, they should be rubbed 
with the detergent before laundering. 

Controlled or low sudsing syndets have been 
designed for automatic washing machines. This 
type of detergent creates very little suds, but is 
a highly efficient cleansing agent. It may be 
used in the tumble-action washer or any other 
automatic or conventional machine. 


Bleaches 


Some white fabrics become yellow or gray af- 
ter long use. The use of bleach will help to re- 
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Aids 


store the original brightness. If the fabrics are 
not badly discolored, the addition of bluing will 
sometimes restore whiteness without the need 
of bleach. 

At one time the only bleach available to the 
homemaker was a liquid sodium hypochlorite, 
but now there is a variety of products from 
which to choose. Chlorine bleaches are available 
in both liquid and powdered form. Sodium per- 
borate bleaches are in powdered form. They are 
milder and can be used safely on silk, wool and 
certain synthetic fabrics. 

Optical bleaches are often combined with an 
all-purpose detergent. They brighten fabric by 
absorbing ultraviolet light and emitting visible 
light. This means that the bleaching effect is 
actually accomplished by light waves rather than 
by chemical action. 

There are also several types of bleaches in the 
experimental stage. Some will be designed for 
use on synthetic fabrics and others for all- 
purpose bleaching without damaging fabrics. 


Bluing 

Bluing is used to brighten fabrics by restoring 
blue tones rather than bleaching. Some bluings 
contain fluorescent substances which increase the 
degree of light reflection to yield a gleaming 
white appearance. 

When using bluing, follow the directions on 
the package for perfect results. Too much bluing 
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New ideas 


just for the clipping 


Choose your 

Teaching Aids from 
this coupon section— 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. 
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will cause graying of the fabric. Bluing is made 
in cakes, cubes, liquid, beads, and flakes. All 
types dissolve readily in water, but the methods 
of using vary with the product. 

Cake, cube, and liquid bluings are generally 
used in the last rinse water. The water should 
be thoroughly agitated to assure even distribu- 
tion of the bluing. The amount to use depends 
upon the quantity of water and the number of 
pieces to be treated. These types of bluing may 
be used in the wash water, but the amount should 
be increased to compensate for the extra 
rinsings. 

Bead bluing is used in the wash water in com- 
bination with detergent. Blue flakes serve as a 
detergent and bluing in the wash water. 


Starches 

Laundry starches are of vegetable derivation 
or of plastic. Vegetable starches are made in dry 
or liquid form. The dry lump starch must first 
be dissolved in cold water and then cooked. Most 
manufacturers present a recipe for making a 
basic starch solution that may be diluted as 
desired. 

Pre-gelatinized dry starches dissolve instantly 
in cold water, require no cooking, and can be 
used immediately. Liquid vegetable starches are 
ready to use from the bottle. They can be used 
full strength or diluted with water as desired. 


Liquid plastic starches are made of thermo- 
plastic resins. They are said to produce a crisp 
finish which lasts through several washings. 
They may be diluted with water to achieve the 
desired stiffness in the garment. Plastic starches 
cannot be completely removed from the garment 
by laundering. The garment must be soaked and 
rubbed in ethyl alcohol and then laundered. 

The degree of starching is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. In general, uniforms and col- 
lars require a heavy starch solution. Dresses 
and shirts a medium starch solution. Curtains 
and sheer cottons a light starching. 

Starching in the automatic washer is now be- 
ing recommended by many laundry experts. This 
method enables you to starch a six-pound load 
of clothes in one operation. The automatic agi- 
tation produces an even penetration of the starch 
into the fabric for a more uniform appearance. 
The starch solution is prepared and added to the 
washer tub half filled with water. This solution 
is thoroughly agitated before the clothes are 
added. The clothes should be agitated for three 
minutes and allowed to go through the first spin. 
On many new automatic washers the short cycle 
is convenient for this purpose, but of course the 
rinse must be skipped. 

Starched clothes may be satisfactorily dried 
in the automatic dryer. However it is best to 
remove them when damp dry. Rolling in a towel 
before ironing is recommended. Over-drying of 
starched garments will cause them to lose their 
stiffness. 
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LAUNDRY REFERENCES 


All About Laundering, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

All About Modern Home Laundering, Ruud Man- 
ufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. 

Calgon’s Brochure, Home Laundering, Calgon, 
Inc., Hagan Building, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Clean Clothes and You, Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 

Complete Home Washing Guide, Lever Brothers 
Company, Lever House, 390 Park Ave., New York 
22, Ni Y. 

Automatic Clothes Dryers, Vol. 37, No. 277, by 
Elaine Knowles Weaver and Margaret E. Thomas, 
Ohio Farm and Home Research, Wooster Ohio. 

Easier Washing, Circular 438, Jan. 1953, by Mar- 
garet P. McCordic and Louise A. Young, University 
of Wisconsin, Agricultural Extension Service, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Facts About Detergents: Their Use and Cost, 
Elaine K. Weaver, 1951, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Service, Wooster, Ohio. 

The Facts You’ve Wanted on Dyeing in the Wash- 
ing Machine, Rit Products Corporation, 1437 West 
Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Home Laundering, Reference Handbook, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Consumer Service Dept., 
250 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Hot Water Magic, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

How to Dye Bulky Articles with All-Fabric Tin- 
téx in the Modern Washing Machine, Tintex Home 
Economics Bureau, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Information File on Home Dyeing, Tintex Home 
Economics Bureau, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
be: 

Ironing Book, Mary Proctor’s, Proctor Electric 
Company, Information Center, 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Know Your Wool Facts, 1951-1952, Wool Bureau, 
Inc., 12 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Laundering Blankets, Ohio State Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Let’s Get Acquainted with Your Hotpoint Auto- 
matic Washer and Dryer, Hotpoint Institute, 5600 


» West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


The Light Touch—A New Way to Easier Iron- 
ing, Celanese Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 

Plan for All Three, American Home Laundry 
Manufacturer’s Association, Suite 3410, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Reach for the Bleach, Purex Corporation, Ltd., 
South Gate, California. 

Right on the Line, Colgate-Palmolive Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Soaps and Syndets, Dorothy Darragh Alexandre 
The Kitchen Reporter, (January 1954), Kelvinator 
Institute for Better Living, Detroit, Michigan. 

Spot and Stain Removal, Bulletin 356 (1936), 
Mildred Carney, Cornell University, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A Study of the Use of Three Types of Automatic 
Washers, Ohio Agriculture Experimental Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Transcript of Speeches, Seventh National Home 
Laundry Conference—1953. American Home Laun- 
dry Manufacturer’s Association, Suite 3410, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
ae Magic, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 

io. 

When You Buy Your Power Ironer, Bulletin 179, 
Ruth Beard & Thelma Beall, Ohio State University, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Columbus, Ohio. 

White Light, the Key to Better Bluing, General 
Foods Corporation, White Plains, N. Y. 

Your Woolens—Their Wear and Care, Botany 
Mills Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corporation 
Dept. PH-11, 400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE: Please send me a sample sheet and literature on Miracloth for 
classroom demonstration. 
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Monsanto Chemical Company 
Consumer Education, Dept. PHE-11 
800 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me your free ALL Introductory 
Teaching Kit. 
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School or Organization... 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-11 


FREE Please send me without charge................ copies of Make Mine 
Breakfast which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 
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Number of students taught... 
(This offer good ii in United States only.) 
9 Nov. 54 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me................free copies of Meal Planner No. 7 for Batter-Way 


Coffee Cake. 


| SESE Me eA Reet ieciet acai Nassiladatle pe 
1s ee LIED 
Address... 


City...... eras ee | ONE 


Contente: Merchandise. Postnaester: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 
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Rit Products Corporation 
All-Purpose Rit Dyes 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send: [] One copy Hobby Handbook—10c; C One copy Dyeing 
in the Washing Machine—FREE; [] One copy "olor All Through the 
House’”’—FREE; [] One copy Wardrobe Color Planner—FREE. 


T am enclosing... in coin. (No stamps, please) 
"51 Sa ROR ee cee RR ED ron We NE Title 
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We Visit Laundry 


and snap them at 


The importance of consumer education and 
product development to meet consumer needs has 
long been recognized by manufacturers. In their 
laboratories laundry specialists are constantly 
testing new products. They develop instruction 


Ann L. Olson, director of the home laun- 
dry institute of the Avco Mfg. Corp., 
works with washers, dryers, and ironers. 


Arleen Johanson, of Kelvinator Institute 
for Better Living, is shown preparing an 
experiment to determine the fabric tem- 
perature attained during drying period. 


Herberta Hermann 
and Helen Thack- 
eray, General 
Foods home laun- 
dry center, are 
shown examining 
garments that 
were laundered 
with bead bluing. 
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work in their laboratories 


booklets and suggest improvements in equipment 
and product design. 

On these pages we introduce you to specialists 
who contribute much to the ease and convenience 
of modern laundry techniques. 





Helen Tangen, director of Hamil- 
ton home service department, tests 
all types fabrics for washability. 


Julia Kiene, manager 
of the Westinghouse 
home economics insti- 
tute. Demonstrations 
play an important 
part in her program. 





Lura Jim Alkire is 
manager of the con- 
sumer institute of 
the General Elec- 
tric Company where 
appliances are con- 
stantly being tested. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


FREE FOLDER ON NEW SEWING AND CUTTING TABLE 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder . . . giving complete details and specifications 
of the new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table . . . and 
showing suggested classroom layouts. 














Name. My g | (| maya Ome. as 
School County. 
Street. 
City. Zone State. 
16 Nov. 54 PHE 


Tintex Home Dyes 

485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE: 

..eee» “Information File on Home Dyeing” (for teachers only) 
For my students (state number wanted) 

Ui Copies of “How to Dye Bulky Articles in the Washing Machine” 

ited Po of ‘ ‘How to Make Lovely Flowers and Corsages from Old Nylon 

Copies A “How to Make Beautiful Wearables and Home Decorations 

from Burlap Bags and Tintex” 

Sev ced cones ot “How to Beautifully Color-Stain Unpainted Furniture with 

intex 


Name. Bi Title 
School haat Yaad, Address... 


City. Bessie athe Zone. State 
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Vacuum Can enemy 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please’ send illustrated circular “Group A” showing how schools are 
using AerVoil) Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to ene school 
lunch operations and save money. 


Name. 








School 














f Street Address 


City. slat covtsiar seco State. BA 
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Vernon Kilns 

' 2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 








Please send.......copies of your attractive, colorful book, B#tertaining 
Table Ideas @ 20¢ a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $................... VK-489 


Name 
RRP g al ET ie SAD A Ce : 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Department PHE 1154 

250 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit and folder giving details 
of Westinghouse School Plan as described on page 21. 
Name Sia sails clpcngli ee sata smn aa. 
School ikddiese.. De atts cbaiensoct-csboooeatueg eterna ieekase iitieligca ta 
susie Zone State. 
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Clip the coupons 
on the reverse side 
for new and useful 
TEACHING AIDS 























V Read the coupons 
V Fill in those you want 
V Mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
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Esther M. McCabe is supervisor of 
home economics for the Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. She will take an ac- 
tive part in the 8th National Home 
Laundry Conference held this month. 


Rose V. White of the home service depart- 
ment, Corn Products Refining Company, 
works with a variety of laundry starches. 
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Helen Kirtland, manager of the Hotpoint In- 
stitute, is shown testing the washability of 
plastic fabrics and rubberized tablecloths. 
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Washing Machine 
(Continued from page 18) 


available. This type dves a com- 
petent job and saves much of the 
hard work of washing. They do 
need someone standing by through- 
out the process to lend a hand. Some 
of the newest ones are timed to turn 
themselves off at a predetermined 
time. 

Automatic washers cost on an 
average $50 more, although one 
automatic has been introduced that 
sells at approximately $180. This 
year’s automatics range from this 
to approximately $300. A recent de- 
velopment that bids fair to grow in 
popularity as additional models are 
introduced is the combination 
washer-dryer which has been on the 
market about two years. This com- 
bination, which appeared this year 
for the first time with gas heating 
as well as electric, is selling well. 
Singularly enough, it turned out to 
be a budget item for many homes, 
particularly ones where space was 
limited. 

Thirty per cent of the combina- 
tion washer-dryers sold the first year 
to families with incomes of $4000 
or under. Whether this happened 
because families in this income 
bracket could not afford outside help, 
whether the combination which takes 
up only 36 inches of floor space 
could be fitted into small quarters 
to advantage, or whether the combi- 
nation of washer-dryer reduced the 
inventory of both clothes and fur- 

~nishings enough to justify the ex- 
penditure, is still a puzzle. When it 
is a budget problem, this year offers 
a wide choice. 


ee 


® 
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This small non-automatic washer made by 
Hoover is portable and is stored easily. 
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More washers this year than ever 
before make it possible, by a simple 
and easy selective adjustment, to 
wash either a full load of clothes 
(usually eight to nine pounds) in 
a full washer of water, or a half or 
quarter load in proportionately less 
water. This is a great asset where 
water is scarce or hot water is in 
short supply. Add this to the dial- 
ing arrangement found in most auto- 
matics which provides for washing 
in hot or warm water, and you have 
the flexibility needed to help you 
stretch your water supply as far as 
possible. 


Solving the Water Problem 


Most washers are planned basic- 
ally around a washing cycle suitable 
for general, heavy, family laundry 
problems. But because this has 
turned out to be too rigid a cycle 
for many things now found in laun- 
dry hampers, most washers this year 
may be controlled automatically to 
adjust to these fashion changes. 

One or more steps in a cycle may 
be skipped. The soapy wash step 
in the cycle may be long or short. 
The cycle may include or reject the 
pre-soak according to the load and 
the preference of the housewife. It 
is as easy to wash a half or a quar- 
ter load as it is a full load. One 
manufacturer who until this year 
built his automatic washer to oper- 
ate at full load only, will for a nomi- 
nal fee replace parts and bring the 
old model up to date so that it will 
operate with a quarter load or a 
half load as well as with a full load, 
automatically, once the dials are set. 

This water problem makes the 
conventional wringer - washer indis- 
pensable in some homes, for with 
the conventional type of washer, 
water may be used more than once. 
A few automatic washers, new this 
year, are arranged so that the soapy 
water may be pumped out into a 
standby tub and then pumped back 
into the washer for re-use. This 
conserves both hot water and soap. 
While today’s standard of cleanliness 
now seems to indicate that clean 
water for each load is highly desir- 
able, when water is scarce or hot 
water is limited and very expensive, 
it may need to be conserved to the 
point of re-use. 


When It's an Installation Problem 


This year’s washers are styled to 
be installed where they can be seen. 
They are sleek and streamlined in 
appearance, styled to fit into a line 
of cabinets or alongside other pieces 
of kitchen equipment. Some are ap- 
pearing in colors harmonious with 
many kitchen color schemes. Colored 
lights appear on the control dials to 





An automatic dryer can be conveniently 
used with conventional washing machine. 


show you even at a distance just 
what is going on at the moment in 
the washing cycle whether you are 
close enough to read the dial or not. 
This year as always, having a 
washer installed, which means at- 
tached to a hot and cold water line 
and to an electrical convenience out- 
let, is the ideal. Then and only then 
can you get the quickest, easiest as- 
sistance from your labor - saving 
washer. Unfortunately, there are 
homes where this ideal situation can 
not be obtained, but that is no rea- 
son for not having a washer. 

More washers than ever before are 
equipped with a flexible tube for fill- 
ing directly from a faucet and a 
pump that makes it easy to empty 
directly into a sink or a tub if no 
floor drain is available. The easy 
portability of washers this year 
makes it convenient to tuck away a 
washer into storage any place it 
will fit. No installation is required 
for many washers. They are moved 
in and used. In an apartment or 
rented house, the ease with which 
they may be loaded with the family 
possessions and moved from one 
place to another means that no one 
need put off buying a washer until 
he moves to a new location. 

Given a supply of hot water, there 
is scarcely an installation problem 
that can arise that can’t be handled 
with this year’s versatile electric 
washers. 
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HANKSGIVING—atruly 

American holiday — holds great 

tradition for us. The meaning 
of the celebration remains the same, 
but the star performer has been un- 
dergoing some dramatic changes. 

The tough old bird who greeted 
our Pilgrim fathers would hardly 
recognize the tender young turkeys 
of today. Scientific breeding has 
given us smaller, plumper birds, 
with larger breast spans and higher 
proportions of white meat. Out- 
standing among the new breeds is 
the small, white Beltsville turkey— 
especially suited for the smaller fam- 
ily of today. 

Greater knowledge of nutrition 
and sanitation enables growers to 
provide top-quality birds. And Gov- 
ernment grading standards, often 
used with the packer’s commercial 
grades, assure the consumer of a 
wholesome product. 

Improved methods of processing 
and marketing, too, have had their 
effect. Not many years ago, turkey 
appeared on most family tables only 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas. But 
with freezing and better methods 
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Today's Turkeys 


‘The turkey of the Pilgrim’s day wouldn’t recognize 
today’s glamorous bird. Here’s a round-up of 


information on the fast-changing turkey picture 


by JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


of distribution, turkeys have become 
a year-round treat. They’re avail- 
able in all sizes — whole, halves, 
quarters, or cut up by the piece— 
throughout the year. 

We're also eating more turkeys 
than ever before. Reports from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
show that per capita consumption in 
the decade between 1920 and 1929 
was only 1.6 pounds each year. And 
this, of course, was concentrated 
around the holiday season. By 1952, 
the average yearly consumption fig- 
ure had risen to 5.8 pounds—and it 
continues to go up. 

This year more than 61 million 
turkeys are being produced in the 
United States, according to Govern- 
ment releases. This is about nine 
per cent above the record crop of 
1953. 

There is a definite trend toward 
the increased use of small white tur- 
keys for family use. Small roaster- 
fryer production increased 16 per 
cent over 1953, while production of 
larger birds increased only six per 





Photo courtesy Poultry and 
Egg National Board 





cent. However, the larger turkeys 
seem to be holding ‘their own for 
holiday meals. The smaller birds are 
popular throughout the rest of the 
year, but are not expected to replace 
the large turkeys for Thanksgiving 
or Christmas. 

Another interesting trend for to- 
day’s turkeys is the increasing num- 
ber that are being sold already evis- 
cerated and ready to cook. Pro- 
ducers estimate that 90 per cent of 
the holiday turkeys this season will 
be eviscerated. As an example, two 
years ago in the Boston area, only 
40 per cent of the turkeys sold at 
Thanksgiving were eviscerated and 
ready to cook. Last year 90 per cent 
of the Thanksgiving turkeys sold in 
that area were eviscerated. This 
trend is reflected all over the coun- 
try, and continues to move upward. 

Freezing, too, is becoming more 
common. It’s expected that 90 per 
cent of this year’s turkeys will be 
frozen before marketing. Freezing 
allows growers to select the time 
they kill and draw their birds. They 
are able to do a better job of pre- 
paring the birds for market, and 
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freezing makes turkeys available the 
year round. 

On the institutional level, and this 
includes school lunch, large tom tur- 
keys provide a popular treat at rea- 
sonable prices. And there is a con- 
tinuing trend toward greater use of 
cut-up turkey parts. These are also 
available for home use. Recent tests 
have shown that when roasted by 
the piece there is a higher yield of 
usable meat than with whole-roasted 
birds. Turkey pieces allow the home- 
maker to cook only the amount she 
needs without having leftovers. And 
greater variety in turkey cookery is 
possible with turkey pieces for 
braising, frying, broiling, or roast- 
ing. 


Marketing and Selection 


With turkeys available in such va- 
riety, it’s important for students to 
become familiar with common mar- 
keting terms. 

Ready-to-Cook: (also called evis- 
cerated or oven-ready). These tur- 
keys are drawn with all inedible 
parts and organs removed. Most 
frozen turkeys are sold this way. A 
special advantage of the ready-to- 
cook bird is that it’s the only style 
that can be labeled with Government 
inspection and grade marks. 

Dressed: (also called New York 
or market dressed). These turkeys 
are cleaned and feathers are re- 
moved, but the bird is not drawn. 
Dressed turkeys are usually priced 
lower per pound than the ready-to- 
cook, but there is greater waste. 

Turkey Parts: Half or quarter 
-turkeys and turkey pieces are avail- 
able in most markets, answering the 
needs of smaller families. 

Turkey specialties include boned 
roasts — from five to eight pounds. 
Sometimes just the breast meat is 
boned and rolled. Price is higher 
because of labor costs, but there is 
no waste. 








th 


Photo courtesy Armour and Co, 
Frozen turkeys should be thawed before 
stuffing and roasting. To speed thawing, 
place in pan under cold, running water. 


also available, as well as the some- 
what more expensive smoked turkey. 

When buying turkey the consumer 
should choose plump, well - fleshed 
birds with a wide breast, broad body, 
and comparatively short legs. The 
skin should be smooth to the touch, 
moist, pliable, with few pin-feathers, 
and no bruises or discoloration. 

The size to buy is usually deter- 
mined by the number of servings 
needed. A reliable estimate is one 
half pound raw, ready-to-cook turkey 
per serving. Thus an eight-to-10 
pound turkey would give 16 to 20 
four-ounce servings. A small five- to 
six-pound turkey would give 10 to 
12 servings—just right for a family 
of four with allowance for second 
helpings and leftovers. 


Storage in the Home 


Fresh turkeys will keep success- 
fully for two to three days if 
wrapped in a moisture-proof paper 
and stored in the coldest part of the 
refrigerator. 

Frozen turkeys, stored in the home 
freezer at zero degrees F. will keep 
as long as six to 12 months when 
properly wrapped. Never stuff tur- 
































Canned turkey, whole or boned, is keys before freezing. And once 
Timetable for Roasting Whole, Stuffed Turkeys 

Ready-to-Cook Oven Temperature Total Roasting Time Internal 
Weight Pounds (a slow oven) °F (Approximate) Temp. °F 
4to6 325 3 to 3% 190-195 
6to8 325 3% to 4/2 190-195 

8 to 10 325 4 to 41/2 190-195 

10 to 12 325 42 to 5 190-195 

12 to 14 325 5 to 5% 190-195 

14 to 16 325 5% to 6 190-195 

16 to 18 325 6 to 61/2 190-195 

18 to 20 325 6/2 to 7/2 190-195 

20 to 24 325 72 to9 190-195 





* Note: This temperature is for thermometer inserted into the thigh muscle. 
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Photo courtesy Swift and Co. 
Stuff bird just before roasting. These 
frozen turkeys need no trussing. Proces- 
sor has cut slit to hold legs in place. 





Photo courtesy Swift and Co, 


Ready for the oven, turkey is placed in 
pan on rack, meat thermometer in place. 
Turkey may be covered loosely with foil. 


thawed, they should be used imme- 
diately and not refrozen. 

Since an increasing number of 
turkeys are being sold frozen, they 
should get special emphasis in the 
classroom. They are easy to handle, 
but it’s important that ample time 
be given for complete thawing. 
Frozen turkeys should be purchased 
a few days in advance. Safest 
method of thawing is to leave the 
bird in its original wrappings and 
thaw in the refrigerator for two to 
three days. Thawing may also be 
accomplished by placing the bird in 
a pan of water under cold (not hot) 
ruaning water for four to six hours. 
A combination of these methods may 
also be used—thaw in the refriger- 
ator one day, and then complete 
thawing with running water. 


Turkey Cookery 


Small pieces and turkey parts may 
be cooked by the usual methods of 
broiling and frying used for other 
poultry. 

When roasting whole turkeys, 
moderate temperatures are recom- 
mended to prevent shrinkage and 
loss of juice. The table, left, with 

(Continued on next page) 
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Carving the Turkey 


For easy carving, have tools sharp, 

e use large flat platter; don't over- 
crowd with extra garnishes. Grasp 
leg with left hand, pulling away from 
body to expose joint. Then cut free. 





To carve white meat, insert fork 
sinto wing to hold steady. Make 
horizontal cut above wing through the 
body frame. Wing may be removed. 


Slice downward with long, even 
« Strokes, beginning half-way up on 
breast. Hold bird steady with fork. 





Continue slicing breast starting 
ehigher up with each slice. Work 
upward to top of breast bone. Remove 
each slice to extra plate for serving. 


To remove stuffing, cut through 
« membrane where leg was removed. 
Spoon stuffing through this window. 





For small turkeys, serve drum- 
«stick whole. Larger ones may be 
sliced lengthwise as shown in photo. 











(Continued from preceding page) 


approximate cooking times for 
whole, ready-to-eat, stuffed turkeys, 
can serve as a guide. However, there 
will be variations with individual 
birds, and the best method of con- 
trol is to use a meat thermometer. 

If inserted into the center of the 
thigh muscle, the thermometer will 
read 190° F. when the bird is done. 
Another good method is to insert 
the thermometer between the first 
and second ribs into the center of 
the stuffing. It will read 180° F. 
when the bird is done. This temper- 
ature allows a margin of safety 
above the minimum 165° F. to which 
all stuffings should be cooked. 

When the turkey is done the drum- 
stick can be moved easily up and 
down and the meat of thickest part 
of the drumstick is soft to the touch. 

When stuffed and trussed, the bird 
should be greased with melted cook- 
ing fat. Place on rack in shallow 
roasting pan, and roast in a pre- 
heated oven at 325° F. 

Roasting should be planned so that 
the turkey is done at least one half 
hour before serving time. This gives 
time for a necessary post-oven tem- 
perature rise in the center of the 
stuffing. It allows the bird to absorb 
juices so it will be easier to carve, 
and gives time to prepare gravy and 
serve the first course of the meal. 


Storage 


Roasted, stuffed poultry should be 
refrigerated right after the meal— 
within four hours. Never let it stand 
at room temperature. Stuffing should 
be removed from the bird and stored 
in a covered container in the refrig- 
erator. Cover the bird to keep moist, 
and refrigerate. 

Gravy also spoils quickly if al- 
lowed to stand at room temperature. 
Refrigerate and use quickly. 


Nutritive Value 


Turkey, like other poultry and 
meat, is an excellent source of com- 
plete, high-quality protein. It also 
provides the B vitamins—thiamine 
and riboflavin—and iron. Dark meat 
contains more thiamine and ribo- 
flavin than the white meat. The liver 
and heart, of course, are high in nu- 
tritive value. Light meat has less fat 
than the dark and is slightly lower 
in calories. 

Turkey is a well-liked food, easily 
digested, and bland in flavor. This 
makes it particularly suited for fre- 
quent servings in large food pro- 
grams like the school lunch. It can 
be used in an almost endless variety 
of economical main dish and sand- 
wich meals. 
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Photo courtesy American Institute of Baking 


stuffing — or dressing — is an 

important part of the Thanks- 
giving dinner. But few would agree 
on the type they prefer. Some like 
it moist. Some like it dry. In some 
families the stuffing is a rich com- 
bination of bread, sausage, celery, 
and raisins. Others feel that no 
stuffing is complete without nut- 
meats or diced apples. Spices may 
_vary from handy poultry seasoning 
to subtle, individual combinations of 
sage, celery seed, marjoram, or basil. 
And the familiar white bread 
crumbs or cubes may be replaced in 
part with corn bread, cereals, or 
rice. Students may find it interest- 
ing to bring in their family’s favor- 
ite stuffing recipe and compare notes. 


Ms: FOLKS agree that the 
















Photo courtesy Armour and Co. 
Chopped giblets add flavor and nutritive 
value to a basic poultry bread stuffing. 
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kor Perfect Stuffings 


Although ingredients may be 
chosen with such variety, there are 
a few basic rules for stuffing prepa- 
ration. Onions, celery, and other 
vegetables should be chopped finely 
for even distribution of flavor. And 
it’s best to cook them beforehand in 
a little shortening. When adding 
meats to a stuffing these, too, should 
be cooked first. And for those who 
prefer a moist stuffing, it’s wise to 
go easy on the liquid, because the 
stuffing takes up juices from the bird 
during cooking. The stuffing should 
be packed lightly into the body cav- 
ity or it will be soggy and the bird 
may burst when the stuffing expands 
during cooking. Allow about one cup 
of stuffing for each pound of ready- 
to-cook (full-drawn) poultry. 


Photo courtesy American Spice Trade Assn. 


Poultry seasoning—a combination of 
spices—is handy to use with stuffings. 













Tips and precautions 


for preparing stuffings 


Many cases of food poisoning have 
been traced to poultry stuffings—but 
this can be avoided by proper 
handling. In many families, the 
turkey is stuffed the day before, and 
often the cooked turkey and stuffing 
are left unrefrigerated for many 
hours after the meal. Such practices 
can lead to trouble, and we still have 
a big job to do in educating the pub- 
lic in safe procedures. 

The American Institute of Baking 
recommends that the safest method 
of preparing stuffings is to combine 
ingredients immediately before stuf- 
fing and roasting the bird. When ad- 
vance preparation is necessary, dry 
ingredients may be measured and 
prepared the day before and stored 
at room temperature. Prepare liquid 
ingredients and store in refrigera- 
tor. Ingredients are combined just 
before bird is stuffed. Frozen poul- 
try should never be stuffed before 
freezing. 

The Institute also recommends 
that, for safety, all stuffings should 
reach a temperature of 165° F. dur- 
ing cooking. As shown below, a 
thermometer should be inserted be- 
tween the first and second ribs and 
directed toward the center of the 
stuffing. Students should learn how 
to use a meat thermometer — es- 
pecially with stuffed poultry. 

After the meal, stuffing should be 
removed from the bird and refrig- 
(Concluded on page 55) 


Pe tae: 
Photo courtesy American Institute ot Baking 


Correct way to insert thermometer into 
the center of stuffing before roasting. 
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AT LAST... quick, 


simple recipes for 
yeast-baking. 


DEVELOPED 
by RED STAR in 
their own kitchens. 


PRESENTED on 
wonderful RED STAR 
MEAL PLANNER PLACE MATS. 


GREAT NEWS ! Something wonderful has happened to yeast-baking! A brand- 

new method. Developed by Red Star. Does away with kneading. Saves an 

hour in rising time. Guarantees expert results (even for the beginner). It’s the BATTER-WAY... for 
yeast-raised baked goods that are light, fluffy, delicious! 


EVERYONE will love BATTER-WAY recipes— 
adie cane they’re so simple and speedy. That’s why 
Ronaiflel co Pomnch Catrrhrnng RED STAR is featuring a whole series of these 
rooscegeen new recipes on their new RED STAR MEAL 

PLANNER PLACE MATS. In bright colors. With 

gay illustrations of hints for hostesses, ideas for 

menus, tips on serving. AND each place mat 

has complete, step-by-step instructions for an 

exciting new BATTER-WAY recipe. Ideal for you, 

for students. NOW, you can teach a new baking 

method, the RED STAR BATTER-WAY—using 

the most modern classroom aid, 

RED STAR MEAL PLANNERS. 








Here is #7 in this series, featuring BATTER-WAY COFFEE CAKE 
for Breakfast-Brunch. You’ll want one for every student in your 
class. No charge, of course. Order today. Use the convenient 


DRY YEAST form in the coupon section. 

YY 

=< ACSW. 40z. economy size vacuum packed can SAEC(HL 
ACTIWE 





RED STAR YEAST MILWAUKEE 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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‘+P F I ONLY had the time... ” 
With these words many home- 
makers have discarded the 

wonderful, old-time habit of making 

yeast breads at home. The pace of 
modern living and the convenience 
of commercial breads—especially in 
urban areas — have contributed to 
this change. And many people mis- 

takenly regard yeast-baking as a 

difficult task. 

An unfortunate attitude, indeed. 
Baking with yeast is not complicated 
if recipes are followed with care. 
Yeasts themselves have been im- 
proved so that they are faster act- 
ing, easier to use, and have better 
keeping qualities. And new time- 
saving recipes have been developed 
to cut preparation time in half. 

A study of yeast breads is an im- 
portant part of the home economics 
food curriculum. Bread has always 
played a vital role in human nutri- 
tion, providing a low-cost source of 
energy, easily digested proteins, and 
other nutrients. No study of meal 
planning would be complete without 
a discussion of the varied role of 
yeast breads. And even if students 
will not prepare yeast breads regu- 
larly when they have families of 
their own, an understanding of yeast 
baking will make them better con- 
sumers in judging commercial prod- 
ucts, and they will like knowing how 
to prepare fancy breads and rolls 
for special occasions. 

Unfortunately the time factor may 
limit studies of yeast breads in the 
classroom. The shorter class period 
does not lend itself to a complete 
study of many kinds of slow-rising 
yeast breads. 

Careful planning can help solve 
this problem. The teacher may find 
it convenient to demonstrate the es- 
sential steps in preparing a basic 
yeast bread by the traditional 
method. One batch of yeast dough 
could be prepared in the classroom 
to illustrate dissolving the yeast, 
mixing ingredients, kneading, and 
setting the dough in a warm place 
to rise. Another batch of dough, 
prepared beforehand, could be used 
to demonstrate punching down and 
shaping of bread and rolls. Students 
could help in planning and preparing 
such a demonstration, and they may 
participate, even if there is not time 
for them to carry the _ project 
through to completion. 

Another phase of the study might 
deal with the new batter yeast 
breads, such as the recipe for pecan 
rolls, right. These easy - to - make 
breads require no kneading, and 


YEAST BREADS... 


the long 
and the short of it 


there is only one rising—right in 
the baking pan. The batter breads 
contain a higher proportion of liquid 
to water than conventional yeast 
doughs, and are mixed with an elec- 
tric mixer or wooden spoon. This 
method results in a more open grain 
than is usually considered standard 
for a loaf of bread, but it is most 
satisfactory for small, sweet rolls. 

In most cases students would have 
time to prepare and bake this type 
of yeast bread during the class pe- 
riod, especially if they are familiar 
with the recipe. Ingredients are 
measured out in advance, and time 
schedules are followed carefully. 
Here are two good yeast recipes— 
the long and short of it. 


Basic Yeast Bread 
package active dry yeast 
cup warm water (110°-115° F.) 
cups milk 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoons salt 
tablespoon shortening 
cups sifted enriched flour (about) 


nl 
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Soften yeast in water. Scald milk. Add 
sugar, salt, and shortening. Cool to 
lukewarm. Add 2 cups of flour, stirring 
well. Add softened yeast. Add enough 
more flour to make moderately stiff 
dough. Turn out on lightly floured 
board; knead until smooth and satiny. 
Shape into ball and place in lightly 





Photo courtesy Wheat Flour !nstitute 


Fragrant, freshly-baked bread using con- 
ventional method has fine, even grain. 
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greased bowl. Grease surface of dough 
lightly. Cover and let rise in warm 
place until doubled in size (about 1% 
hours.) Punch down. Divide dough 
into 2 equal portions. Shape each into 
smooth ball. Let rest 10 minutes. Shape 


into loaves. Place in greased bread 
pans. Let rise until doubled (about 1 
hour). Bake in moderately hot oven 
(400° F.) 50 minutes. Makes two 


1-pound loaves. 


30-Minute Pecan Rolls 


packages active dry yeast 

cups warm water (110°-115° F.) 
cup sugar 

teaspoons salt 

egg, unbeaten 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 
tablespoons shortening, melted, 
then cooled to lukewarm 


— 
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Dissolve dry yeast in warm water in 
large mixing bowl. Add sugar, salt, 
and unbeaten egg. Add flour gradually. 
Beat well with electric mixer on low or 
medium speed, or by hand with large 
wooden spoon. Add shortening, beating 
until thoroughly mixed. Grease muffin 
pans. Cover bottom of each pan with 
1% teaspoons brown sugar, % teaspoon 
melted butter, 3 or 4 pecan halves. 
Spoon batter into pans, filling about % 
full. Let rise in warm place until bat- 
ter has risen level with the top of the 
pans (25 to 30 minutes.) Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (375°-400° F.) 20 min- 
utes. Let stand 1 minute before turn- 


ing out of pans. Yield: 18-24 rolls. 





Photo courtesy Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


30-minute pecan rolls—made the batter 
way—excellent results 


in short time. 
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menus for DECEMBER 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY 


TUESDAY 





Orange Juice 
Macaroni and 
Cheese 
Green Salad 
Pumpernickel 
Bread* 
Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 


Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 

Cole Slaw 

Brown Bread* 
Grapenut Custard 


Cheeseburger 

Red Cabbage Slaw 

Canned Apricots 

Cake Crumb 
Cookies 


Vegetable Juice 
Beef and Vegetable 
Pie 

Biscuit Crust 
Lettuce and 
Tomato Salad 
Apple Crisp 


Baked, Stuffed 
Pork Chop 
Mashed Potato 


Apple Sauce 
Peanut Sticky 


Baked Ham 
Sweet Potato Puff 
String Beans 
Corn Muffin* 
Apple, Raisin 
Pudding 


Vegetable Beef Soup 
Hot Pastrami Roll 
Cabbage and 
Carrot Slaw 
Cherry Gelatin 
Light Cream 


Hot Turkey 
Sandwich 

Cranberry Sauce 

Peas 

Celery Sticks 

Strawberry Whip 


Tomato Juice 
Potted Beef 
Spanish Rice 
Vegetable Slaw 
Whole Wheat Bread* 
Canned Peaches 


Beef and Macaroni 
Casserolex 
Tomato Salad 
Poppy Seed Roll* 
Fruit Gelatin 





THURSDAY 


Fruit Juice 
Corned Beef Hash 
Buttered Beets 
Rye Bread* 
Orange 

Chiffon Pie 


Hamburger Patty 
Baked Potato 
Cauliflower 
au Gratin 
Hard Roll* 
Butterscotch 
Pudding 


Swedish Meat Cake 

Spaghetti 

Green Beans 

Bread* 

Pineapple Upside- 
Down Cake 


Turkey Pie with 
Vegetables 

Glazed Carrots 
Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 

Squash Pie 





By Marion Cronan 
Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Salmon Loaf 
Creamed Pea Sauce 

Carrots 

Raisin Bread* 
Chocolate Chip 
Bread Pudding® 


Tuna Croquette 

Lima Beans 

Stuffed Prune 
Salad 

Nut Bread* 


Fruit Cup 

Fish Sticks 
Creamed Potato 
Beet Relish 

Bread* 

Lady Baltimore Cake 


CHRISTMAS 
VACATION 





These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
lunch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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Sehool Lunch Notes 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has allotted slightly more than 67 million 
dollars to the states, territories, and possessions 
for the operation of school lunch programs 
during the present school year. 

This allottment is about 80 per cent of $83,- 
236,197 provided by Congress for this year’s 
program, and about the same as last year’s 
total. Fifteen million dollars of the remaining 
balance will be used by the USDA to purchase 
and distribute foods to meet children’s specific 
nutritional requirements. 

The law requires that each dollar of Federal 
funds be matched by $1.50 from sources within 
a state, if the state per capita income equals or 
exceeds the national average. If the state per 
capita income is below the national average, 
its matching requirement is reduced by the 
same percentage. 


MORE MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS 


A new program to increase the use of fluid 
milk by school children across the country has 
been announced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

In announcing the program for stepped-up 
use of milk in schools, the Secretary said that 
an ample supply of milk—the most nearly com- 
plete food—in the diets of school children is 
essential for their present and future health. 
The program will also help to build a base for 
the permanent expansion of dairy markets de- 
veloping the milk-drinking habit in children. 

’ Congress has provided that, for the next two 

school years, up to 50 million dollars annually 
will be supplied by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to increase the consumption of milk 
by children in public and non-profit schools of 
high school grade or under. The Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which administers the na- 
tional school lunch program, will operate the 
special school milk program. 


MENU PLANNING BOOKLET 


A menu planner, designed to show how proc- 
essed foods can be used in inexpensive meal 
patterns, is offered by the H. J. Heinz Co. 

Let Heinz Plan Your School Menus provides 
a 20-day cafeteria menu with emphasis on 
adequate nutrition as outlined in the School 
Lunch Act. 

A typical luncheon consists of cream of 
tomato soup, oven-grilled cheese sandwich, cole 
slaw, cookies, and a glass of milk. The booklet 
also lists pastry, egg, fish, meat, salad, sand- 
wich, and vegetable recipes. To obtain a copy 
write to H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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yx BEEF AND MACARONI CASSEROLE 


Mix macaroni, beef mixture, and tomatoes. 






50 servings 


% cup green peppers, chopped 
3 pounds elbow macaroni 

1 No. 10 can tomatoes 

1 cup cheese, grated 


10 pounds ground beef 
\% cup fat (if needed) 
1 teaspoon pepper 

4 tablespoon salt 

4 cup onion, chopped 


Brown beef in fat. Add seasonings, onion, peppers. Cook 


until onions are lightly browned. Cook macaroni in rap- 
idly boiling, salted water, 8 to 10 minutes. Drain and wash. 
Spread in 
baking pan. Sprinkle with grated cheese. Bake 40 minutes 


at 350° F. 


ye CHOCOLATE CHIP BREAD PUDDING 


1% loaves sliced, buttered bread 
2 packages semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces 
1 cup dried egg 
1% cups sugar 


Break bread into small pieces or cube. 


50 servings 


1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

1 quart non-fat dried milk 
(reconstructed with 4% 
quarts water) 


(Left-over jelly 


sandwiches may be used.) Sprinkle with chocolate pieces. 
Place in deep baking pan. Make a custard of egg, sugar, 
vanilla, and reconstituted milk. Pour over bread. Bake at 
325° F., about 40 minutes or until firm. A meringue may 


be added after custard is firm. 


% PECAN STICKS 


2% cup shortening 

24 cup sugar 

1 egg yolk 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


50 servings 


cups flour 
tablespoon sugar 
egg white 

cup pecans, chopped 


— — hm BD 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add egg yolk and mix thor- 
oughly. Add cinnamon and flour. Mix well. Spread dough 
Y¥, inch thick in a well-greased, shallow pan. Add the 
tablespoon of sugar to beaten egg white and brush over 
top of dough. Cover with a layer of pecans. Press into 
dough. Bake 20 minutes at 350° F. 


SSSR TESSSTH STEERS TESTE ETEK ETERS eee eee eee eee 


tr CAKE CRUMB COOKIES 


1 pound shortening 
2 pounds brown sugar 
4 eggs, beaten 
1% pound raisins 
1 cup nuts, chopped 
\% cup vanilla 
1 tablespoon baking soda 


100 two-inch cookies 


2% cups sour milk 


9 cups flour 

2 cups rolled cats 

1 pound dry cake crumbs 
1 tablespoon salt 


1% teaspoons cinnamon 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add beaten eggs and beat 
until fluffy. Add raisins, nuts, and vanilla. Combine soda 
with sour milk. Combine cake crumbs and rolled oats with 
sifted dry ingredients. Add alternately to creamed mix- 
ture. Using No. 30 scoop, drop on greased cookie sheets. 
Bake 15 to 20 minutes at 350° F. 
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Market studies on ‘“‘egg-peeking’’ point way 


to window-type egg cartons in the future 


ODERN food production tech- 
M niques, if adequately applied, 
are more than capable of keeping 
ahead of world population increases 
over the next few years, according 
to Dr. F. T. Wahlen, chief of the 
U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 

In support of his contention that 
the long-range outlook is favorable, 
Dr. Wahlen cited the greatly ex- 
panded output of farmers in the 
United States, Canada, and other in- 
dustrialized lands. 


Egg-Peeking 

Food shoppers want to see the 
kind of eggs they’re buying — and 
will buy more of them if they are 
attractively packaged, -with plenty 
of window space to permit inspec- 
tion. 

This report comes from. the 
USDA’s Marketing Service and Cor- 
nell University, after research per- 
sonnel designed and test - marketed 
window-type egg cartons providing 
more open space in the cover than 
the cartons now in use. 

Preliminary results of tests run 
in supermarkets in New York State 
indicate that cartons with the 
largest window space had the most 
favorable effect on egg sales. This 
finding might well bring an end to 
the use of the old type carton which 
allows no peek inside. Most shoppers 
are careful buyers and want to ex- 
amine what they are paying for. 


TV Dinner 

Frozen fried chicken dinner—pre- 
cooked and ready to serve after 25 
minutes heating in the oven — has 
been introduced by C. A. Swanson 
& Sons. Each individual 12-ounce 
dinner, including fried chicken, po- 
tatoes, and mixed vegetables, is 
packaged in an aluminum heating 
and serving tray with separate com- 
partments for the vegetables. Priced 
at slightly less than one dollar each. 


Tomato Juice Powder 
Fine-flavored, brightly-colored to- 
mato juice can be made with a new 
tomato powder developed by scien- 
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tists of the Agricultural Research 
Service at Albany, Calif. Although 
not yet on the market, the powder 
looks promising for both home and 
institutional use. 


Tea for a Crowd 


When making tea for large gath- 
erings, it’s often difficult to handle 
quantities of boiling water—so es- 
sential for bringing out the full 
flavor of tea. 


To ease this problem, the Tea 


COOKING WITH CHILI 





Photo courtesy American Spice Trade Assn. 
For fall appetites—chicken chili con carne served over rice. 


One of our most versatile spices, 
chili powder, is strictly an American 
innovation. Mexicans use lots of 
chili peppers, but rarely in the pow- 
der form. About 80 per cent of U.S. 
chili powder production goes into 
canned foods—meats, chili con carne, 
fish, etc. The rest is packaged for 
the consumer. 

An interesting aspect of chili pow- 
der is that it’s a combination of a 
fruit (chili pepper), a seed (cumin), 
a leaf (oregano), a bulb (garlic), 
and a mineral (salt). 

Chili powder adds flavor to salads, 
sauces, meats, and fish. Crackers 
spread with butter, then sprinkled 
with chili powder, and browned un- 
der the broiler go well with soups 
and appetizers. And for fall enter- 


Council recommends using a tea con- 
centrate which can be made up sev- 


eral hours ahead of time. When 
ready to serve, the concentrate is 
poured into a teapot, and hot water 
kept in another teapot or kettle. 
The hostess pours one part tea con- 
centrate into a cup and fills it with 
seven parts hot water. This method 
allows for a stronger or weaker tea 
as preferred by guests. 

To make concentrate for 40 to 45 
people, bring one and one-half 
quarts freshly-drawn, cold water to 
full boil. Remove from heat. Imme- 
diately add one-quarter pound loose 
tea. Stir and cover. Brew four min- 
utes, then strain into teapot. 





taining, try this chicken chili con 
carne, high in nutrition and flavor. 


tablespoons margarine or butter 
cup chopped onion 

cup chopped green pepper 
eups chicken broth 

ounce can tomato paste 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoon sugar 

teaspoons chili powder 
teaspoon ground black pepper 
teaspoon garlic powder 
pound can red kidney beans 
cups cooked shredded chicken 


a 
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Place shortening in saucepan with 
onion and green pepper. Saute until 
limp (10 mins.). Add chicken broth, 


tomato paste, and seasonings. Cover. 
Simmer until thickened (30 to 40 
mins.). Add kidney beans and chicken. 









Heat. Serves six. 
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For Economy and Nutrition Use 


PLENTIFUL BEEF 


LENTIFUL beef is making the 

food news this fall. One of the 
largest supplies in history has been 
coming to market, prices are attrac- 
tive, and offerings cover a wide 
range of cut and quality. 

To encourage consumers to take 
full advantage of the liberal beef 
supply, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is cooperating with the 
livestock and meat industry in an 
all-out beef campaign scheduled to 
continue through November. The 
campaign reached its high point last 
month with a combination beef and 
vegetable drive. Fall vegetables — 
potatoes, onions, carrots, and turnips 
—are also in good supply, and com- 
bine well with plentiful beef. 

Newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
television personnel have been 
alerted to the importance of pub- 
licizing these abundant foods. Home 
economics teachers, too, can play an 
influential role in such a program. 

According to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, “By 
calling attention to those foods that 
are plentiful; by pointing out their 
nutritional as well as economic val- 
ues; by showing new, better, and 
more delectable ways of preparing 
them ... you play a big part in 
moving these foods onto the consum- 
ers’ tables where they belong, rather 
than in warehouses where deteriora- 
tion of quality and waste eventually 

» take their toll.” 

Although all types of beef are 
plentiful, largest supplies right now 
are in the moderately-priced grades. 
Much of this beef comes from grass- 
fed cattle which comes to market in 
the fall. Grass-fed beef generally is 
more lean than high priced beef. 
But it’s excellent for ground meat 





Photo courtesy American Meat Institute 


Savory pot roast, combining plentiful 
beef and vegetables, for low-cost meals. 
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dishes, as well as for beef stews, 
pot roasts, Swiss steak, short ribs, 
etc. 

Even when not using grass-fed 
cattle, the USDA reminds us that 
it’s not necessary to pay extra for 
such select cuts as round steak or 
sirloin when preparing beef patties, 
meat loaf, or other ground meat 


dishes. Beef chuck, lower in price, 
is one of the best cuts for grinding, 


and 


see 

















For samples 


recipe booklets, 


Coupon 
Section. 
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having a desirable proportion of fat 
to lean for juiciness and good flavor. 
The fancier cuts (rib roasts and 
broiling steaks) make up only about 


one-fourth of a side of beef. As 
these cuts are top favorites and sup- 
ply is small, it’s natural they should 
cost more than the less demanded 
cuts. 

Regardless of price, all cuts pro- 
vide the same complete high quality 
protein, B vitamins, and the min- 
erals phosphorus and iron. In fact, 
pound for pound, lean beef provides 
more protein than the higher grades, 
and fewer calories, too. 


"Tus little housewife had a 
problem—sweet-tooth Hubby on 
a sweet-free diet. (And beginning 
to get nervous about it.) She 
tried everything. Fancy salads. 
Bigger helpings. But Hubby’s 
frown darkened by the day. Then 
one day she read in a magazine 
about a discovery, a new 
non-caloric sweetener. One that 
she could actually cook and bake 
with—in any food, at any 
temperature. One which gave 

the perfect taste of sugar—with 
no bitter aftertaste in ordinary 
use. That night there were 
cookies, pudding, coffee—sweet 
coffee—and a big, big smile across 
the table... 


...and so she 


started using 


sucary 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 
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Smooth styling and top quality performance 


of home appliances give pleasure and satisfaction 


NE of the important aspects of 

the 1954 housing law is the new 
regulations regarding Federal Hous- 
ing Administration home mortgage 
provisions. In compliance with the 
new law there has been a consider- 
able reduction in the amount of down 
payment required for the purchase 
of a new home. 

The ratio of loan to value permits 
an insured mortgage in the amount 
of 95 per cent of appraised value up 
to $9,000 plus 75 per cent of the 
value in excess of $9,000. In dollars 
and cents, it works out this way: 

A new house which the FHA val- 
ues at $12,000 can be mortgaged up 
to $10,800 leaving a down payment 
of only $1,200. For the same house, 
the previous minimum down pay- 
ment was $2,400. Another change 
extends the repayment term to 30 
years, resulting in lower monthly 
payments. 

Regulations regarding the pur- 
chase of older homes have been also 
adjusted to provide substantially the 
same benefits as are provided for in 
the purchase of new homes. For ex- 
ample, on a $6,000 older home, the 
down payment under the regulations 
is $600—just half the former 
amount. 


Versatile Appliance 
Newest of the cooker-fryer com- 
bination appliances has been intro- 
duced by Presto. Its features in- 
clude an extra-large capacity, and a 





Automatic cooker-fryer by Presto has 
smart styling and efficient performance. 
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time and temperature chart mounted 
above the heat selector dial. The 
cooker-fryer is designed to comple- 
ment the electric frying skillet intro- 
duced last spring so that both ap- 
pliances may be used as serving 
pieces at the same table service. 


Decorate with Ease 


A new adhesive plastic fabric may 
be used to cover quickly almost any 
clean, dry, flat surface including 
walls, furniture, cabinets, and boxes. 
No water, parts, or tools are needed. 
The fabric is cut to the desired 
shape, the protective backing re- 
moved, and the fabric smoothed 
against the surface to be covered. 
Called Con-Tact, the fabric is said 
to be waterproof, and resistant to 
marring, soiling, and to most chem- 
icals. It may be cleaned with a damp 
cloth. It is available in kitchen and 
nursery prints, solid colors, wood- 
grain and marble effects in 18-inch 
widths. 


An Innovation 


Large rubber wheels on the com- 
pletely restyled Lewyt cannister type 
vacuum cleaner enable the home- 
maker to move it effortlessly over 
door sills, scatter rugs, thick carpets, 
and its own cord. It is a new square 
shape and has a special caddy to hold 
all the cleaning tools. Other features 
include a filter system for trapping 
dust, a built in deodorizer, dust dis- 
posal sacks, and a power dial to se- 
lect the exact suction needed to clean 





Newly styled Lewyt vacuum cleaner rolls 
on large wheels, carries cleaning tools. 


| 


wool rugs, cotton rugs, and drapes. 
The dial switches like that on a hand 
iron. 


Styled for the Home 


A water conditioner housed in a 
compact cabinet has the appearance 
of many other cabinet-type appli- 
ances and may be installed in kitch- 
ens or basement recreation rooms. 
The white cabinet is 36 inches high 
and provides ample table-top surface. 
All controls are placed under the lift- 
up top and plumbing lines are con- 
cealed at the back of the cabinet. 
The unit contains a resin zeolite 
which assures the absence of all 
taste, odor, and color of the treated 
water. The zeolite can be regenerat- 
ed by the owner with a few simple 
adjustments and the addition of pel- 
let type salt. Made by Culligan, Inc., 
the appliance-styled automatic water 
conditioner is nationally distributed. 

— as. 








Water softening unit by Culligan is con- 
tained in white cabinet for home use. 
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Mothers and Teachers 
(Continued from page 15) 


away to college or to work. 

Among the many things to con- 
sider in planning for the girls’ train- 
ing for homemaking are two im- 
portant but somewhat conflicting 
ideas. We must recognize that in 
the homemaker’s job, like any other 
job, a few tasks become monotonous 
and dull. For some, washing dishes 
is an uninteresting chore. For others, 
floor care, picking up and dusting, 
etc. 

Happy the woman who learns to 
take the routine tasks in stride, and 
happy the girl who early learns some 
self-discipline and uncomplaining ac- 
ceptance of jobs to be done. This 
comes through practice. So there is 
a place and value in assigning a girl 
a definite task to be done each day 
whether she chooses to do it or not. 

On the other hand, if we are think- 
ing of the girl’s development rather 
than merely getting the home work 
done, we will realize that the time 
comes when we can say, “Mary has 
learned to wash dishes (or some 
other routine task) well enough. It’s 
time to give her a more interesting 
job as her daily assignment. May- 
be she can help prepare the meal 
and let mother or someone else in 
the family wash the dishes.” Once 
she has learned how, I think we can 
assume that Mary will enjoy wash- 
ing her own dishes and cleaning her 
own house even if she isn’t kept 
constantly at these specific tasks 
now. As mothers, we are often 
guilty of overdoing the assigning of 
routine jobs to the children because 
these require less supervision 
from us. 

We need to remember, too, that 
few young girls are perfectionists. 
Some mothers and some teachers 
take all the enjoyment out of a girl’s 
contribution to the housekeeping by 
insisting on adult standards of 
accomplishment beyond her capacity 
to either achieve or appreciate. 

We want our girls to develop skill. 
We want them to learn to work, to 
see challenge in a job to be done, to 
find enjoyment in the doing, and 
satisfaction in the result. But we are 
concerned with the development of 
good attitudes, too. We do not want 
them to grow up disliking too greatly 
any one aspect of homemaking. 
There is a pleasant middle ground 
between carelessness and fussiness. 
Not meticulous housekeeping but the 
management that fosters wholesome 
happy, family living is our goal. 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of 
two articles on this subject. The first 
appeared in the October issue. 


Olive Orlon 
Meets Wilma Wool 


By Dorotuy Levy and Myra RoMANSKY 


Scene: A big department store. 

Time: After closing. 

Cast: Two skirts—Olive Orlon, a 
new arrival, and Wilma Wool, an 
old-timer. 

Wilma: Humph! 

Olive: You’re jealous of me. 
There’s really no need to be. 

Wilma: No? I’ve heard about 
some of your wonderful qualities. 
I bet if I dumped you in water your 
pleats wouldn’t really stay in. Talk 
about being moth-proof, humbug! 

Olive: Why, some of my best 
friends were used in the tests made 
on Orlon. In addition to being 
crease - resistant, water- and moth- 
proof, they have other qualities. 

Wilma: And what are some of 
these magical qualities? 

Olive: Some of our virtues in- 
clude resistance to deterioration by 
acids, perspiration, sunlight, mold, 
and mildew. We won’t sag or stretch 
on humid days. 

Wilma: Well, I’m sorry I was 
hard on you, but I guess I’m a little 
hurt to hear that wool is not being 
used much any more. 

Olive: Dear, no! I’m purest wool 
on my mother’s side and Orlon on 
my father’s. In fact, many Orlon 
skirts are blends. So you needn’t 
worry on that account. Orlon blends 
nicely with many other fabrics, even 
though Orlon can be used by itself. 

Wilma: I guess we’re in the mid- 
dle of another big turnabout, just 
like the one achieved by cotton in 
the 19th century. I suppose you 
know that during our generation 
man-made fibers have grown 26,000 
per cent. This hasn’t caused a drop 
in the use of natural fibers. It is 
certainly true that the synthetics 
have opened up some markets which 
are new to textile fibers. 

Olive: Well, I’m awfully sorry 
that we got off to such a bad start, 
Wilma. That is your name, isn’t it? 

Wilma: Yes, it is... Olive? 

Olive: Uh-huh. By the way, there 
are two types of Orlon yarn. They 
are staple yarn and continuous-fila- 





Miss Levy and Miss Romansky 
wrote and presented this skit as 
class activity for the 10th grade at 
Pierre S. du Pont High School, Wil- 
mington, Del. Miss Florence M. 
Rimlinger, chairman of the Home 
Economics Department, sent it to us. 
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ment yarn. Although they are 
chemically similar, it is important 
to note that differences in produc- 
tion result in a few differences in 
properties. Continuous-filament yarn 
has higher stretch resistance, while 
the staple has a more resilient handle 
or feel and is more readily dyeable. 
A large number of apparel uses for 
continuous - filament Orlon are now 
proving to be outstanding successes. 


Wilma: How warm and pleasant 
you feel! 
Olive: Orlon of the same thick- 


ness as wool gives about the same 
insulation, but at lower weight. 

Wilma: Well! I knew that I was 
a little overweight. ... 


Olive: How awful! I didn’t mean 
to offend. 
Wilma: I’ve heard that Orlon is 


being used successfully with some 
knitting machines and that it 
shrinks very little. 

Olive: Yes, a full range of shades 
can be produced on Orlon staple. At 
present, the dyeing of wool and Or- 
lon is restricted to blends contain- 
ing less than 20 per cent wool in 
certain light and heavy shades. 

Wilma: Well, it’s nice to have 
chatted with you. I’m glad we 
cleared up our differences. We un- 
derstand each other pretty well now. 
How about parting with a little 
song? 


The Orlon Waltz 


(Tune: The Blue Danube—Strauss ) 

O-R-L-O-N, Orlon, Orlon. 

It’s here to stay, to stay, to stay. 

So be wise, be wise, be wise, 

And get one your size, your size, 
your size. 

So do not delay, do not delay, 

Come get one today, today, today. 

And you will see 

Just how happy you'll be. 


O-R-L-O-N, Orlon, Orlon for you and 
me. 

Oh, what pleasures rare, 

Beauty everywhere. 

Oh, what fun to wear. 

Doesn’t look like a bag. 

Doesn’t shrink or sag. 

And we promise it will satisfy. 

Orlon, Orlon, Orlon. 

Don’t forget this little song. 

Orlon, Orlon, Orlon. 

If you buy this skirt, 

You’ll not go wrong. 
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Modes in fashions and textiles are constantly 


changing. Here are brief reviews of recent trends 


E NOTED many new ideas in 

household textiles at the recent 
national homefurnishing show. 
Among the exhibits that were of 
particular interest to us was the 
Dow Corning Corporation’s display 
of upholstery fabrics treated with a 
new silicone-based finish. Called 
Sylmer, this finish is said to make 
upholstery and decorative fabrics re- 
sistant to water-borne stains, abra- 
sion, and wrinkling. When it is ap- 
plied properly it is supposed to give 
fabrics a softer, richer hand. 

Rayon carpets were shown in sev- 
eral displays. Carpet rayon is a clas- 
sification of rayon specifically engi- 
neered for carpet use. It may be 
made ultra-smooth for soil resis- 
tance, or crimped for resilience. 

Another exhibit showed fabric- 
type wallcoverings coordinated with 
matching draperies, curtains, or 
slipcovers. The wallcovering which 
is washable and durable is made by 
Wall-Tex, and the matching fabrics 
by Schumacher, Riverdale, and 
Bloom. 


Especially for Children 


Overalls with drop-seats have been 
introduced for the younger set. The 
drop-seats are secured with easy-to- 
reach buttons at each side so the 
child does not need help with straps 
or slipping out of the garment. 
These overalls also have expansion 





Full skins of suede or kid leather in many 
colors are available to make accessories. 
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waistbands and self-lengthening 
cuffs. 

Also new this season are snow 
suits interlined with fluffy, white 
quilting made of Estron. This fiber 
is an excellent insulator and is low 
in moisture absorption, quick to dry, 
and soil resistant. 


Orlon for Home Sewing 


All the materials the home sewer 
needs to make washable Orlon coats 
are now available at fabric depart- 
ments throughout the country. Or- 
lon fleeces in 52-inch widths are sold 
for approximately $10 a yard and 
linings of taffeta or insulated ma- 
terials of Orlon to match the fleeces 
are available at $2 to $2.50 a yard. 
You can also buy Orlon interfacing, 
but washable findings such as bias 
tapes and sewing threads are of ny- 
lon or Dacron. Be sure to select ma- 
terials carefully so that the garment 
will be completely washable. 


New Fashion Trends 


The many reports on new fashions 
have caused some confusion in 
women’s minds as to whether the 
clothes they see in stores this sea- 
son are in keeping with the new 
style trends. For this reason the 
Couture Group of the New York 
Dress Institute has listed these new 
fashion trends: 

They say there will be continued 





interesting prints are the style note of 
man-tailored cotton shirts this season. 


bosom emphasis, but with a new fo- 
cus above rather than below. The 
midriff, hips and long body outline 
is still clearly marked, but . taut 
waistlines and skin-tight diaphragms 
are outmoded. There is also a de- 
cided expansion of shoulder lines, 
but padding is not used extensively. 
The very full, round skirts over mul- 
tiple petticoats and the straight 
sheath have moved aside for more 
complicated individualized skirt 
shapes. Look for broken skirt lines 
with emphasis on flounces, trumpet 
and moonflower flares, melon gores, 
fan pleats, and low-placed flanges. 


Fabrics and Fashion 

Several of the important Paris de- 
signers used fabrics made from man- 
made fibers in their fall and winter 
collections. About one-fourth of the 
Dior models were made from opu- 
lent textiles containing nylon, rayon, 
or acetate. Particularly noted were 
a rich, heavy, acetate satin in pale 
pink and exciting new velvet of ny- 
lon and rayon called Velvenyl. 

Balenciaga, the Spanish-born de- 
signer, used materials with synthetic 
fibers for about one-third of his col- 
lection. Elaborately - patterned bro- 
cades of rayon, acetate, and nylon. 
Heavily-textured rayon fabrics 
woven with chenille. Laces of nylon, 
cotton and rayon, or of rayon and 
cellophane. All were used to empha- 
size his styles which are noted for 
their simplicity and restraint. 

Pierre Balmain also used rich bro- 
cades of acetate, wool and silk, vel- 
vets of nylon and rayon, delicate, 
airy sheers of nylon or of acetate 
and silk. 


Designs in Leather 


Leather for making accessories is 
now being sold to the consumer. 
Fully-tanned skins in kid or suede 
finish are offered in more than a 
dozen high fashion colors. Each skin 
is packaged in a transparent tube 
with complete cutting and sewing di- 
rections. Also enclosed is a cutting 
diagram showing how patterns may 
be placed on the skins. However, 
actual patterns are not furnished 
with the kit. The skins come in vari- 
ous sizes for making collars and 
cuffs, belts, hats, handbags, gloves, 
and even vests and jackets. Called 
Elisabeth Evans Accent Leathers, 
the kits are available in leading de- 
partment stores. —D.S.D. 
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Shall We Make It 
Or Buy It? 


This student’s experience gives an interesting answer 


Before a student decides on a sew- 
ing project, it should be evaluated 
as to its cost in terms of money and 
time. Its style quotient. Its happi- 
ness value. Because a ready - made 
garment often rates higher in this 
evaluation than a homemade one, a 
student may prefer to buy her 
clothes rather than make them. 
However we can show her that many 
of the clothes created by top design- 
ers (which she sees in the fashion 
magazines but are too expensive to 
buy) can be hers if she makes them. 
Then sewing becomes exciting and 
worthwhile. 

Take, for instance, the exquisite 
“baby dress” that one of our fore- 
most designers introduced. A beau- 
tiful confection of tucks and lace 
which cost over $200. The girls went 
into ecstasy over it. 

One student (who is_ pictured 
here) decided to make the baby 





Gale Briggs, eighteen-year-old sophomore 
at Cornell poses in dress she has made. 


By MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


dress. She studied a photograph of 
the dress carefully. The design was 
basically simple. A straight, gath- 
ered skirt was made of strips of 
tucked organdy. These were joined 
with bands of lace insertion and tiny 
lace ruffles. Another straight band 
of tucks and lace embellished the 
bodice. The shoulder straps were of 
lace, and the finishing touch a taf- 
feta cummerbund. She decided she 
could make the dress without a 
pattern. 

The one troublesome thought was 
how to make those rows of tiny 
tucks and lace trimming. She des- 
paired of the hours it would take. 
I reminded her that sewing machine 
attachments solved such problems 
quickly and easily. She had never 
used them but decided to try. 


She began to experiment. The 


Tucker would make the job of tuck- | 


ing simple. With the Edgestitcher 
she could join strips of tucks and 
the lace insertion. With the Ruffler, 
she could sew these bands together 
making a tiny lace ruffle. All very 
easy when sewing machine attach- 
ments are used. 

After she had worked out her de- 
sign, she decided what materials she 
would need. The amounts seemed 
staggering. Could she afford them? 
Fifteen dollars was all she had to 
spend. It seemed almost impossible 
that she could reproduce this expen- 
sive dress for such a small sum. 


She found some white organdy | 


which had been reduced from one 
dollar to fifty-nine cents. Then she 
went to the ten-cent store and 


bought 20 yards of lace insertion | 
lace | 


and 382 yards of matching 
edging for ten cents a yard. The 
yard of taffeta for her cummerbund 
and the four yards for her slip she 
bought for eighty-nine cents a yard. 
After purchasing the slide fastener, 
horsehair braid, boning, and the 
necessary findings, she found that 
she had spent $14.80. 

The work progressed quickly once 
the dress was cut out. And I can 
assure you that the student was de- 
lighted with the finished garment. 
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THREAD TIPS 
for Your 


Classes 








Sewing 
Rayons 
and 


Acetates 


1. Mercerized Cotton Sewing Thread 
has soft luster that blends with glossy 
or mat finishes of rayon and acetate fab- 
rics. A wide range of smart colors is 
available. 

2. For a jersey dress, choose a style with 
easy fullness. Lay the fabric on a table 
when pinning, cutting, sewing, to avoid 
stretching. 

3. A tailored style is a good choice for 
rayon and acetate suitings with crease 
resistant finish. 

Bulletin No. 7, New Trends in Rayon 
and Acetate Fabrics—fashion informa- 
tion that will help your pupils to select 
fabrics for their wardrobes. 


Free Teaching Aids 
Note bulletins listed in coupon. Order 
now and distribute them to your classes 
when they best fit into your schedule. 





Fill in Coupon and Mail Today 


This offer is good in U.S.A. only 





Educational Bureau 
The American Thread Company 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 





Please send me free copies of each of the bulletins 
checked: 

Bulletin #1 1 
Bulletin #2 0 
Bulletin #3 2 
Bulletin #4 1 
Bulletin #5 2 
Bulletin #6 FT 


The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 

The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 

Styles for Little Moderns 

Luxury at Modest Cost (Crochet and Knitting) 
Out of the Test Tube, Into Your Wardrobe 
News About the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and 
Finishes 

Bulletin #7 (1) New Trends in Rayon and Acetate Fabrics 
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McKnight Publications 


© WEAVING 
HANDCRAFTS 


By Marthann Alexander. This book pre- 
sents varied weaving techniques and 
understanding of yarns and cloth that 
youngsters or grown-ups can handle and 
enjoy. Shows how to make and use inex- 
pensive equipment. For schools or indi- 
viduals—includes how to make place 
mats, pot holders, belts, purses, rugs 
and many other items. $1.25 


PRACTICAL 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


By Rose Marie Cruzan. Rules of Order 
Book. Revised edition, This enlarged up- 
to-date book on rules of order covers 
every phase of parliamentary law. Easily 
read and understood. Gives terms, nec- 
essary steps to obtain action, tells how 
to obtain the floor, gives pointers for 
members and officers, rules of motions, 
amendments, nominations and elections. 
Accurate in all respects. The organiza- 
tion and presentation of this book are 
based upon Standard Rules of Order 
and actual teaching experience, Cloth 
bound. 212 pages, containing complete 
index and tables, $2.50 


Use coupon to order 
approval copies 











McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 274, Market and Center Streets 
Bloomington, Illinois 

















NEW TABLE SETTING BOOK! 
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A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


C0dCO72 KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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Management in the Home 


By Lillian M. Gilbreth, 

Orpha Mae Thomas, and 
Eleanor Clymer 

Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 241 1954 


Although this book is slanted di- 
rectly to the homemaker, it is one 
that will serve equally well as a 
text for homemaking students. The 
authors have interpreted scientific 
work-simplification techniques in a 
format that is at once pleasing and 
of interest. 

Actually this book is a guide to- 
ward simplifying housework so that 
the homemaker will get more enjoy- 
ment from the _ performance of 
everyday tasks and have more time 
for other activities. 

A personal and sympathetic ap- 
proach has been used, creating the 
effect that the book was written 
especially for you. The authors 
have great understanding of the 
everyday problems of homemakers. 
And well they might for they, too, 
are homemakers as well as experts 
in the field of home management. 


The Four Winds Cookbook 


By Cyril von Baumann 
and Beulah Phelps Harris 


| Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 


| the earth. 


Price $3.95 Pp. 281 1954 
The Four Winds Cookbook can 
serve as an endless source of in- 


| spiration in adding variety to every- 


day meals. Mr. von Baumann, ex- 
plorer and archaeologist, has gath- 
ered recipes from every corner of 
Mrs. Harris has adapt- 
ed these recipes to the needs and fa- 


| cilities of our modern kitchens. 


Recipes are clearly presented, 
easy to follow, and the book is well 


| indexed for easy reference. 


’ | The Family Circle 


| Dessert and Fruit Cookbook 


for all occasions. 


Family Circle, Inc., New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 140 1954 


Latest in the series of cookbooks 
prepared by the staff of Family Cir- 
cle Magazine for distribution in 
supermarkets, this book contains a 
complete selection of dessert recipes 
Excellent back- 
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ground information on products and 
preparation techniques accompanies 
each section. Directions are clear 
and many variations are suggested 
with basic recipes. Four-color pho- 
tographs and how-to-do-it shots add 
much to the attractiveness and use- 
fulness of this book. 


Helning High-School 

Students Read Better 

By Elizabeth A, Simpson 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, III. 
Price $3.60 Pp. 146 1954 


This book points out that, in a 
typical high school, too many stu- 
dents do not read up to capacity. 
As a result, some students fail their 
courses and others drop out of 
school. 

To help students do better aca- 
demic work, this book offers prac- 
tical suggestions on how teachers 
can assist students to read with 
greater efficiency and with more ease 
and enjoyment. Methods are given 
for organizing reading programs to 
encourage every teacher to become a 
teacher of reading. 

Used either as a textior reference, 
this book will be useful to both 
teachers: in: service: and teachers in 
training. “It is offered in a cloth- 
bound edition at $3.60, a paper- 
bourm edition at $2.95, and at special 
discounts in. quantities of. two or 
more. 


Manners Made Easy 

By Mary Beery 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc., New York 
Price $2.92 Pp. 333 1954 (Revised) 


The first edition: of this book was 
written to provide the basic infor- 
mation young people need to feel 
secure in social situations. The 
second edition has been brought up 
to. date and contains certain im- 
provements which were made pos- 
sible as a result of experience gained 
from the use of the first edition. 

These improvements: include new 
photographs and new. content; partic- 
ularly in regard! to. changing” styles 
in dress, modes: of social conduct, 
and travel. There‘is a new bibliogra- 
phy and list of visual aids. 

A series of 10 filmstrips has been 
prepared especially for this book. 
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For Perfect Stuffings 
(Concluded from page 43) 


erated in a covered container. This 
should be done within four hours af- 
ter removal from the oven. 

With these words of caution, here 
are a few stuffing recipes your stu- 
dents may want to try: 


Herb Bread Stuffing 


... the traditional bread stuffing, a 
favorite with the Thanksgiving tur- 
key. This recipe yields one gallon 
stuffing, sufficient for a 16- pound 
turkey : 


gallons % inch bread cubes 
teaspoons sage 

teaspoons thyme 

teaspoons rosemary 

teaspoons salt 

cup chopped parsley 

cup minced onion 

cup butter or margarine 

cups turkey or chicken bouillon 


Go RRS oR 


Combine bread cubes, sage, thyme, 
rosemary, salt, parsley, onion, and but- 
ter. Add bouillon and mix well. Pack 
lightly into neck cavity and body of 
16-pound turkey. 


Rolled Oats Stuffing 


. . cereals make fine additions to 
stuffings. Here’s a recipe for rolled 
oats stuffing, sufficient for a four- to 
five-pound chicken. Recipe may be 
doubled for larger birds. 


cup chopped onion 

cup butter or margarine 

cup chopped canned mushrooms 
cups rolled oats 

cup soft bread crumbs 

to 3 strips cooked bacon, diced 
teaspoons salt 

teaspoons poultry seasoning 
teaspoon pepper 

cup hot water or mushroom liquid 


Nl 
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Add mush- 
Add rolled 


Brown onion in butter. 
rooms; brown slightly. 


oats, bread crumbs, bacon, and season- 
ings. Add liquid and mix well. Lightly 
roasting 
Yield: approximately 5 cups. 


stuff cavities of 4-5-pound 
chicken. 





Photo courtesy American Institute of Baking 


Extra stuffing is pressed onto baking | 


sheet, cut in squares, baked 20 minutes, 


350° F. Arrange on platter with bird. | 


Liver Stuffing 

. . Meats such as giblets or sausage 
add interesting flavor and extra nu- 
tritive value to stuffings. Here’s a 
recipe using chopped beef liver. Re- 
member all meats should be cooked 
before adding to stuffings. Temper- 
atures reached during roasting are 
too low to cook these protein foods. 


2% cup butter or margarine 
cup chopped onion 

4 pound beef liver 

4, cup water 

1 cup diced celery 


—_ 


1 
1 
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2 tablespoons minced parsley 
2% teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons poultry seasoning 
Y% teaspoon ground black pepper 
2 quarts (8 cups) toasted bread 
cubes 


Melt shortening in large kettle; add 
onion and cook until limp. Cook liver 
in the % cup water until tender in 
covered saucepan. Put liver through 
food chopper, using fine blade. Add to 
onion mixture. Stir in water in which 
liver was cooked. Add remaining in- 
gredients. Mix well. Makes enough 
stuffing for 10-12-pound turkey. 


FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


— something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . » flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” .. . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 





SECTION TODAY! 


1. Plan described 
2 2-0z. bottle of 


* Bouquet. 


Leaflets to give 


¥ 


A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE ¢ NOVEMBER, 1954 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


Helpful Teacher Lesson 
3. Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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THE GLOVER HOMEMAKING UNIT 











CONTAINS: 2 Sewing Machines 

2 Seam pressing units 

Cutting space for 2-4 girls 

Dining table for 10 people 

4x6 ft. micarta top for group work 

10 storage trays at your finger tips 
you don’t have to “tote” them. 


IN OLD LABS, OR NEW THEY COST LESS PER 
STUDENT THAN ANY OTHER FIRST QUALITY HOME- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT. 
Eliminate confusion and inefficiency. No 
more waiting to share machines or running 
back and forth to ironing boards. These 
beautifully designed, ruggedly built all purpose 
units are so compact and economical that 
every laboratory can now have a sewing 
machine for each student 








FREE ox SINS 
Illustrated ry Aad 
Brochure OES ! 

OS af ATA 
Mail Coupon “ex sll 
in coupon / P. O. Box 4093 
section North Austin Sta. 
or : 
WRITE US Austin, Texas 








SUBSCRIBE 


Trends 
(Continued from page 9) 


ling freely with provincial styles 
Here is a colorful world: color as- 
sertive enough to compete with the 
outside world that it has been 
opened up to, color used to echo the 
outside and enlarge the size-feel of 


| the rooms. 


“... Here is a world where ideas 
are freely mixed. There is much 
use of natural woods, structural 
materials, technological inventions, 
and, best of all, native ingenuity to 
produce the best living yet seen in 
the world. 

“Utopia? Not at all. This is the 
new fun-way of life that is com- 
monplace in an America that is 
forming its own meaningful pattern 
of life. 

“Now, what do the people who 
live in this fascinating new world 
want more of? More space to enjoy 
new leisure. Easier and easier 
housekeeping. More indoor and out- 
door play space. More plumbing .. . 
more ‘shirtsleeve parlors.’ Bigger 
bedrooms. Garages planned to be 
more than car-parking space, so that 
they can house a family of power 
tools and necessities for the great 
and growing do-it-yourself trend. 

“Climate control . . . Color, color, 


‘*color—the demand is insatiable ana 


good color costs no more than bad 
color. More and better-designed in- 
formal dishes . . . colorful table lin- 
ens stainless steel flatware to 
go into the dishwasher . . . better- 
designed glasses. 

“Double-purpose everything 
sofa-beds . . . tables that do tricks 

. clothes that do double duty... 
cooking utensils that are mobile .. 
fabrics that are really machine 
washable . fabrics that do not 
need the services of an iron. In fact 
... more of everything that fits into 
this broad living outline . at a 
high level of taste and quality with 
minimum maintenance... ” 

“|. . This ‘American Explosion’ 
has knocked down the walls of out- 
worn and confining patterns of liv- 
ing.” 

—Donna Newall Meyers 
Address before “The Fashion 
Group,” New York City 


The Penalty—Rejection 


“Adult culture and peer culture 
each bring powerful forces to play 
on the adolescent; each tries to cap- 
ture him from the other: each lev- 
els the same penalty for non-con- 
formity—rejection.” 

—H. C. Lindgren 
in The Clearing House 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


to (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, at East Stroudsburg, Fa., 
PRA CTICAL for October 1, 1954. 
State of New York 2 ., 
e County of New York | ~~ , 
in Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


Jack K. Lippert, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
ger are: 

Publisher, Jack K. Lippert, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Editor, Irene Parrott, 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Irene Parrott, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Business Manager: None. 

2. That the owner is: Lakeside Publishing Company, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., a subsidiary corporation whose stock is wholly owned by Scholastic Corporation, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


Your Own Name 


Have your own personal copy 
of Practical Home Economics 
available at all times. Keep a 
permanent file for future 
reference to material of value 
to your students for years to 
come. 


$3 a year; 2 years for $5. 


To enter a subscription in 
your own name, use the order 
envelope enclosed in this 
issue, or write to 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


JACK K. LIPPERT, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 1954. 
(Seal.) ELIZABETH RETTA, Notary Public. 
(Certificate filed in Bronx and N. Y. Co. No. 03-3256600. Commission expires March 30, 1955.) 
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New-model SINGER 

















Machines drop down into table; removable panels slip into 
Pp } 1 
place to provide smocth cutting surface 





COMBINATION SEWING AND CUTTING TABLE 


provides machines for two students, work space for two more! 


What a wonderful way to solve the prob- 
lem of limited space! Every new SINGER* 
Table holds two full-sized SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines and provides ample work 
space for two more students as well! 

Because the new SINGER Table is both 
a sewing and cutting table, complete sew- 
ing equipment is right at hand! Gone are 
the days of students constantly shuffling 
back and forth between machine cabinets 
and cutting tables. 

Students work comfortably. Teaching is 
simple, orderly, efficient. 

Yes... with the versatile new SINGER 
Tables performing so many functions, you 
actually can fit more machines into a min- 
imum of space! And you'll be amazed to 
see how these tables brighten and mod- 





ernize even the smallest classroom. 

The new SINGER Table is available in 
blond or dark wood, with a sturdy, 
scratch-resistant‘‘ Formica’ top in a choice 
of colors. 

Just look at these 
convenience features! 

e Two handy drawers—plus two deep 
openings to accommodate all standard 
tote trays. 

¢ Drop leaf for extra space. (Second leaf 
available for other end if desired.) 

e Built-in knee levers. 

e All metal parts grounded. 

e Safety switch—cuts off power auto- 
matically when machines are lowered. 


e Dustproof shields—completely enclose 





machines when not being used. 
e Tamper-proof locks on panels. 
@ Size—60” x 42” x 30” with 18” leaf. 
Available at regular school discount with 
any of the full-sized SINGER heads you 
prefer — Straight-Needle, Swing-Needle* 
or Slant-Needle.* 


For tops in TV drama, tune in “FOUR 
STAR PLAYHOUSE.” See local newspaper 
for time and station. 





For free folder giving complete speci- 
fications of the new SINGER Combina- 
tion Table, and showing suggested class- 
room layouts—mail coupon in coupon 


section, 








SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Copyright. U. 8. A.. 1954, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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How a Floor Polish 


pictorial report . «e 
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1 This illustration (typical of many 
in the report) shows area involved in 
durability test. To achieve accurate 
comparative results, a different self- 
polishing floor wax was applied to each 
square in exactly the same manner by 
the same technician. 


SB After each 214-day period, the 45- 
inch-square asphalt tile floor areas were 
rotated 90 degrees and moved to another 
position. Through this shifting proce- 
dure, traffic on each floor area was 
equalized. Once a week dirt was wiped 
up with a damp mop. 


Free Kit of Floor Care Information e Complete information on 


Is Tested in a 
Famous Wax Laboratory 


za During entire six weeks, test floors 
were open to traffic. An average of 350 
people, determined by electric-eye 
counter, walked over the floors each 
day on their way to and from company 
cafeteria and production buildings. 
Evaluations were made once a week. 


4 in other areas, all kinds of test 
floors are installed and regularly re- 
placed as new types come on the mar- 
ket. Here Hard Gloss Glo-Coat and 
other polishes are tested on vinyl! plas- 
tic, asphalt and rubber tile, inlaid and 
print linoleum, etc. 


Those of you who have visited our 
plant always mention how fascinat- 
ing it is to learn about the painstaking 
care that goes into the testing of floor 
polishes, such as Johnson’s Hard Gloss 
Glo-Coat. That’s why I think all of 
you will want this report of various 
activities in our laboratory. Of special 
interest is a detailed description of the 
mechanics involved in a recent six- 
weeks durability test of various floor 
polishes on mobile floor areas, easily 
lifted and rotated to equalize traffic. 
Evaluations were made by instru- 
ments as well as visually by a jury 
of non-technical people (including 
women) who contributed the reaction 
of the consumer. This type of report 
has never before been published —it is 
now available to you free of charge, 
and in quantity, so you can supply 
your student and adult groups. 
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Consumer Education Director 


This pictorial 
report 

FREE 

in any quantity! 





\GLOCOAT 


FOR ALL FLOORS 
Self. Som 


the care of all types of floors, including teaching aids, student booklets, etc. 
Use coupon on page 33 or write direct to us. 
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